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High Wages and Small Savings. 


What becomes of the city man’s wages? 
Farmers read with surprise how workmen 
in New York city getting three, four and 
even five dollars for eight hours work are 
walking the streets in idleness because some 
walking delegate has commanded a strike. 
In the face of big pay and short hours there 
is evidently discontent with conditions 
which appear almost like wealth and ease 
to the average farmer. 

Yet few of the highly paid city workmen 
get ahead in the world. Most of them live 
in rented houses, sometimes in the slum 
districts, amid dirt, ugliness and overcrowd- 
ing. Why do they not acquire good homes 
and a competence? In the first place, a 
great city is the most expensive place in the 
world in which to live and support a family. 
Two dollars there goes no farther than one 
dollar in a country town for paying cost 
of rent, food, suitable clothing and other 
necessities. 

The cost of amusement is even higher in 
proportion. The farmer who plans a day 
of enjoyment can hitch up the horse and 
drive to the shore with his family, or get up 
a picnic, or go fishing or hunting, and can 
easily arrange for no end of wholesome 
pleasure with hardly a cent of extra ex- 
pense. But the city man must pay heavily 
for every item of enjeyment, from car fares 
to holiday clothes for hisfamily. There are 
temptations to spend money at almost every 
step of the way, and a little outing makes a 
big hole in the pay envelope. The saloon 
keepers get more than they ought of the 
money. The scarcity of natural pleasures 
tempts to loafing, smoking and drinking in 
the saloons, which are crowded nightly 
with the working classes. 

Moreover, the pay is not so very large 
when reckoned on along average. Trades 
like masonry, brick-laying, stone-working, 
which command high daily wages, are 
mostly trades in which employment is 
uncertain, being interrupted by cold 
weather or storms and lack of work during 
periods of dullness in the business world. 
Some of the highly paid work is very dis- 
agreeable, severe or unhealthful, and 
shortens the working life of the artisan and 
undermines his health. 

Now and then during a period of pros- 
perity and freedom from strikes and other 
causes of idleness some of the more thrifty 
workers may lay asidea little money. But 
here is another difference compared with 
the farmer. Country life educates in cau- 
tion, good judgment, economy and other 
virtues tending to thrift. The farmer in- 
vests his savings in more land, farm im- 
provements or the local bauk. The city 
worker is an easy victim of the hundreds of 
wildcat mining ventures or similar schemes 
of which he reads in his Sunday paper, and 
he finds his savings even more uncertain 
than his employment. 

Occasionally a workman has the courage 
to break away from his surroundings and 
to move out where. he has a possible chance 
to save money enough for a home amid 
wholesome conditions. But even then his 
state lacks the substance and independence 
of the successful farmer. His suburban 
house, when paid for, costs as much as a 
farm, but, unlike the farm, is not a source 
of income or resource against loss of employ- 
ment or approach of old age. 

Che city workman sometimes thinks of 
considerations like these. Two out of three 
of them have plans for retirement to a farm 
at some future period, which usually never 
arrives. But who ever heard of a farmer 
planning to becomea city workman? The 
alyantages of a change are nearly all in the 
uther direction. 
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Honey and Honey Dew. 


Nothing has injured the honey business 
s° much as the marketing of ‘* honey dew ”’ 
honey, under the name of ‘* buckwheat,” 

ignorant or unscrupulous parties. We 

ve seen it by the carload in Springfield 
iid Boston markets, and told the merchants 
tv whom it was consigned that we would be 
\\ ling to wager there was notan ounce of 
“ buckwheat ’? about it, and before we fin- 
ished our demonstration, they learned 
a few new points about honey. This 
“honey dew” is a sweetness exuded 
tiny insects on the leaves of 
trees, in our locality, principally elms, and 
the bees work on it mornings until the sun 
(ities off the leaves. Some years there 
is tone, and some years it has seemed as if 
there was not much else. It is a particu- 
larly aggravating case when they will 
gather just enough of the wretched stuff to 
put a few cells ia each section of nice, 
White honey and thereby spoil the sale of 
it, as happened to some two tons of our 
honey one season. Bees die in trying to 
Winter on this honey dew, and when parties 
buy a box of so-called “ buckwheat honey ”” 








and are quite likely sickened by it, they 
very naturally conclude they want no more, 
although the real buckwheat is palatable 
and all right. 

When we are so unfortunate as to have 
the honey dew in the hives in the fall—and 
that gatherei from pines is particularly 
tank and destructive—we have to extract 
all of it and feed sugar in its place. This 
extracted stuff may be used tu feed in the 
spring to stimulate brood rearing, after the 
weather will permit the bees to fly freely, 
but not late enough to risk getting any of it 
in the sections. Doubtless much of this 
kind of honey finds its way to breweries, 
ete. We have heard that it can be made up 
into very good fruit preserves. We think 
quite likely if we knew all about the in- 
gredients of many other articles of diet we 
might, perhaps, lose our relish for them. 
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Among the Farmers. 

Iapply all fertilizers to orchard in the 
fall six months from fruiting season. The 
object is to havethe lateautumn rains wash 
the plant food down, so as to keep the roots 
far as possible below the surface and out of 
the reach of the plow and cultivator.—H. 
C. Snavely, Lebanon, Pa. 

In visiting different poultry sections I 
find the reputation not alwaysa guide to 
the actual state of affairs. Thus in south- 
ern New Hamp-hire and southeastern 





Maine I was surprised to find a region of |' 


large poultry farms, although up toa few 
years ago the section had scarcely been 
mentioned in this connection. Again, in 
Woburn and Montvale, Mass., I found the 
business far more thorough going, extensive 
and instructive than I had been led to sup- 
pose from what little I had read on the sub- 
ject. I have not seen anywhere such suc- 
cess in maintaining health and vigor in 
crowded flocks. And the result is no acci- 
dent, but comes from sound intelligence 
and knowledge of hen nature.--G. B. Fiske, 
Middlesex County, Mass. 

The general farmer has usually a mixture 
of several breeds. He has now and thena 
good cow that crops out by chance, but the 
great majority are poor cows that pay little 
or no profit. When you find a herd of good 
cows, then you finda man that has put study 
and thought into his business, and has 


some definite plan in his work. He usually | 


has one line of stock and sticks to it. Now 
we cannot all have full bloods, but a full- 
blood sire is within the reach of most any 
one, and when you have him and stick 
to the one line you can soon have a herd 
equal to any as far as butter production is 
concerned.—H. D. Griswold, West Salem, 
Wis. 

The talk of ‘too mueh old blood ” in the 
board of agriculture may not apply to 
those oldest in years. One man may be 
older at thirty-five than another at seventy. 
—B. W. Potter, Worcester County, Mass. 

Itis the fault of the farmers themselves 
that the boys and girls do not stay at home. 
Parents do not instill in their children a 
belief in the high nature of the calling. The 
Grange has made a great change in this 
matter. It has taught the young people 
that they can dress just as well on the farm 
as in the city and be just as well educated.— 
C. D. Richardson, Worcester County, Mass. 

The horse I consider all right, the cow is 
all right, the hog is all right, the sheep is 
all right and many other animals are all 
right, but the mule I consider by far the 
best of all.—L. H. Monsees, Smithler, Mo. 

Farmers do not fully realize the value of 
successful agricultural experiments. I 
have realized more benefit from. Professor 
Brooks’ experiments at Amherst than ten 
times my past of thecost as a taxpayer of 
supporting the college and experiment 
station —G. H. Ellis, Middlesex County, 
Mass. 
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Farm Fish Culture. 


Many persons have ponds or available 
streams that could be profitably utilized if 
the owners but knew how. Life is far more 
abundant in water than in the same area on 
land, and this means that the water can be 
made to yield fully as much for man’s use 
as can the soil. ‘‘ The waters should feed 
the land,” isan old saying that way justly 
claim a literal signification. In some parts 
of Europe ponds and lakes are renting at 
the same rate per equal area as the best 
land adjoining them. This is for the fish 
they are made to yield. Although State and 
national fish commissions are doing all in 
their power to maintain the number of our 
fishes useful to mankind, it must be ac- 
knowledged that they are playing at a losing 
game, owing to (1) à lack of the complete 
and detailed knowledge as to what is best to 
do and how to do it; (2) the constantly in- 
creasing destructive, effects of the so-called 
“‘ march of civilization,” and (3) the lack of 
adequate State and Federal support for 
placing this very important indugtry upon 
its proper scientific basis. 

Truly has one of America’s greatest living 
scientists, Prof. S. A. Forbes, State zoolo- 
gist of Illinois, said in one of his recent 
reports: ‘* In regard to fish culture we stand 
today at a point to be compared with the 
American Indian’s knowledge of agricult- 
ure at the time of the discovery of America 
by Columbus.” However, we can live up 
to the best light and knowledge we have, 
and by sozdoing hope to obtain more. Just 
as the Indians could use their crude knowl- 
edge of agriculture by clearing the ground, 
planting the grains, tilling the soil with 
sharpened stones and sticks, and pulling 
some of the larger weeds, thus causing the 
maize to increase in abundance above what 
it would be without this effort, so can we 
use our crude knowledge of fish culture to 
make the water more productive by observ- 
ing some of the following suggestions ad- 
vanced through the New York Tribune by 
Prof. H. A. Surface of the Pennsylvania 
State College: 

Put the pond or stream into proper condi- 
tion, not only by cleaning everything out of 








it, and making it a proper depth, but by 
making a variation of conditions so the 
fishes can select sites to suit themselves. 
One part should be as deep as possible, an- 
other should be shallow and quiet and con- 
tain growing aquatic vegetation of as many 
varieties of plants as possible, while in the 
more rapid. parts of current there should be 
sand and gravel. 

The water should be kept as cool as possi- 
ble in summer, both by shade trees growing 
along the banks and by artificial floats to 
afford shade and concealment. Grass and 
weeds should be permitted to overhang the 
waters to yield some insects to vary the diet 
of the fishes and give them additional pro- 
tection. 

Enemies of fishes should be reduced. 
These are other voracious fishes, water 
snakes, muskrats, herons, ospreys or fish 
hawks, kingfishers, sometimes owls, minks 
and raccoons. 





using 3x6 lumber for girders, putin flatwise 
soasto be even with the sill ard plate. 
Double board both inside and out with 
boards running up and down, taking pains 
to break joints well so as to have it tight. 
Let the inside boarding run from the top of 
the plate clear to the ground. Set it where 
there will be no surface water, or grade up 
first so as to turn the water all away, unless 
the underpinning is pointed up the bank 
clear to the sills. To keep the air ‘out, have 
the door in one end where the sun will 
strike it as little as possible. 

A tight-fitting door on the outside and 
short boards cut to fit inside to be put in as 
the house fs filled. Put a window in each 
gable for the hot air to pass out and to keep 
the roof cool. Fora floor lay sticks on the 
ground to lay plank on. The sticks will 
holdthem up acouple of inches to let the 
water soak away. Put on six inches of saw- 
dust, where that is used, ani the same 





A FINE SPECIMEN OF A GRAVENSTEIN APPLE. 








Ducks and geese should not be kept 
in waters intended to yield fish. They 
befoul the water, make it muddy, and 
destroy the organisms that would directly 
or indirectly become the fool of fishes. 

After the favorable and desired condi- 
tions are established, the food plants and 
small aquatic animals have been introduced, 
minnows added if for fish-eating fish, 
spawning sites, winter retreats and summer 
wade provided, then introduce the desired 
fishes suited to the waters. 

Select the kinds of fishes suited to the 
water thus prepared. If this is not known, 
send fulldescriptions of the conditions to 
the United States Fish Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to other experts, and re- 
ceive the essential information, acting 
accordingly. 

We know where this has been done in 
such a practical, sensible and scientific 
manner, with the most gratifying results. 
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Essex County (Mass.) Farm Notes. 

Some of our crops have done well, but 
others have been total failures. The corn 
crop must be regarded as a comparative 
failure. This is true of both the early and 
late varieties. Beans have been very back- 
ward and uneven. ‘The early snap beans 
have done well, but the shell varieties have 
been a failure. Cucumbers have come for- 
ward very slowly. Beets have done well 
and are of fine quality. Tomatoes are hav- 
ing a hard fight for life. 

Potatoes are yielding well; the crop is 
more than an average and the quality never 
better. Small fruits have hardly been an 
average crop, but have maintained a high 
price from the first to the last picking. One 
ofour most successful, farmers has said to 
me that he should net. more money, with 
less work, than he did last year, as the re- 
sult of the high price of vegetables. 

The hay orop has been a surprise. Thisis 
the most important crop in our county. With 
the increasing. interest in dairying the fod- 
der question comes to the top.. On good 
rich soil the grass doubled in one month 
and did not stop then, so that the crop is 
now more than an average one, and is not 
all harvested yet, while on all the early 
mowed fields the promise for a large sec- 
ond crop is good. 

When the outlook for the hay crop was so 
discouraging many of our more intelligent 
farmers turned their attention to other 
crops. Large fields of corn, millet and hun- 
garian were planted as late as Aug. 1, and 
allare doing well. As the result of such 
foresight our farmers have nothing to fear 
for the coming winter. Winter apples will 
not be up to the average. Fall apples are of 


good quality and sell high. 
O. S. BUTLER. 





Essex County, Mass. 
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Another Farm Icehouse. 


The first thing in building an icehouse is 
to have good drainage. Have itso there 
can be no circulation of air through the ice, 
as that melts it more than anything else. It 
need not be a costly building to be a good 
one. It 1s all right built out of common, 
rough lumber. 

To furnish ice for a family and to runa 
refrigerator, etc., I should build about 
10x12 feet and eight feet posted, putting up 
a regular frame out of six-inch lumber, 








around the sides, tramping it in well, and 
about a foot of sawdust on top. Never fill 
the partitions with sawdust, as that would 
soon rot the building. Almost any one can 
build a house like this, and sometimes one 
corner of a shed can be partitioned off after 
the same plan, and answer just as well. 

Ice can be kept almost anywhere, but it 
pays better to have agood place, as you do 
not have to put upso much. The use of 
paper in the boarding on both sides would 
be recommended by almost all, but I hardly 
consider it necessary. E. N. CROSSETT. 

New Hampshire. 
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Getting All the Milk. 


The new Danish method of stripping 
cows has been attracting considerable at- 
tention, and was tested with success at the 
Wisconsin station. It follows the ordinary 
course of milking is based on the action of 
calves when sucking, and is briefly as fol- 
lows: ‘* After the cow has been milked, 
the bag and adjacent parts of the body are 
first of all well rubbed with a coarse cloth, 
with a view to stimulating the flow of milk 
by friction. The quarters of the udder are 
then succe:sively manipulated with the 
hands by being lifted upwards against the 
body, and pressed against one another with 
some force. They are further massaged 
with the fingers and thumb, at the 
same time being pushed in an up- 
ward direction, so as to imitate the 
pushing or bobbing action of calves. As 
a result of these several manipulations 
some milk is collected in the milk cistern, 
which ig drawn off from time to time by 
pulling thé teats.“ The method requires 
some skill, and occupies a considerable time 
and trouble, which are serious drawbacks 
against its introduction into large herds. 
The stripping is said to be done much more 
thoruvughly than when the ordinary plan is 
followed, more milk ,being obtained, and 
that of a slightly richer quality owing to 
the increased proportion of the exceedingly 
rich .strippings obtained at the end of each 
milking. ; 
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Orchard Fruit is More Plenty. 


Apples and pears are now quite abundant.: 
Apples hold price well for good lots. 

Bright red varieties like Astrachan and 
Williams take best in Boston market. The 
striped Gravenstein is also a prime seller, 
being well known for its quality. Green 
varieties quote about the same as others, 
but do not sell so readily and need to be 
of . good grade to command equal prices. 
Tne New York Twenty-ounce isa very large 
apple, not particularly attractive in color, 
but selling well on account of size. 

Most nearby shipmen's are Astrachan 
and Williams, and $2.50 per barrel is acom- 
mon price for such. Dealers looking for 
fancy apples complain that few of the 
natives come under that class, and they are 
as yet obliged to select New York Graven- 
steins and others. Nearby growers bring in 
loads of apples in boxes, selling at about $1, 
box to be returned or exchanged. 

Pears are becoming more plenty and 
lower. Leading dealers quote at 50 cents 
to $1.25 per bushel. As usual at this time, 
there are numerous small lots coming in 
from growers who have but a few trees and 
shipping a few boxes of the surplus fruit. 
These are usually fairly good pears, but not 
very closely sorted or attractively packed, 





and are bringing 75 cents to $1 per bushel. 
Many small growers pack in odd-size boxes 
greatly to the annoyance of dealers. Better 
pack in barrels than in odd boxes. There 
are afew fancy pearson the market, with 
sales reported as high as $2.50 per bushel 
in jobbing lots. These are large, strictly 
uniform, high colored and perfect. Receipts 
as yet are mostly Clapp’s Favorite, native 
Bartlett not yet arriving to any great extent. 

Apples are in ample supply at New York 
and demand is good forthe higher grades. 
There is much poor stock and windfalls for 
which prices are low. Pearsare in good 
demand and prices hold well, especially for 
New York and New Jersey Bartletts. 
Peaches are fairly plenty. The best are 
from Michigan and New York at present. 
Many were picked very green and do not 
ripen well. 

Grapes are in good supply, with prices 
working down. Plums are in quite large 
accumulation and dragging. Huckleberries 
are slow sale, except choic2 Mountain ber- 
ries, which hold steady. Uov-river black- 
berries in light receipt and selling at ten to 
twelve cents per quart. Muskmelons are 
in heavy supply, and nearly everything 
lacks quality, and prices rule low and irreg- 
ular; strictly fancy would command a pre- 
mium if here; many are so poor that they 
are not accepted by receivers from trans- 
portation companies. Watermelons are in 
tair supply, but small and poor, and work- 
ing out slowly at low figures; fancy large 
melons would command more than quoted. 


— 
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New Idea for Silos. 


The success of a round water tank of con- 
crete moulded on a framework of wire fenc- 
ing led to the idea that such a structure 
built longer and a little larger would make 
a good and cheap silo. The plan was sub- 
mitted to the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, where the investigation of silo prob- 
lems has been so extensive as to make it 
aathority in this line. Reply was received 
as follows: 

SUCCESS WITH CONCRETE. 

It seems to me it would be perfectly 
feasible to construct a cylindrical silo of 
concrete with stout wire fencing embedded 
as you suggest. I inspected two silos a few 
days since built on the Morgan Farm at 
Beloit, Wis., of concrete with a cement 
plaster lining, but having three-eighth -inch 
rods laid in sections around the silo at dis- 
tances varying from two feet apart near the 
bottom to five feet apart near the top. 
These silos have both been filled and emp- 
tied so that there can be no question re- 
garding the strength. One was twenty-four 
feet in diameter and the other thirty feet. 

The concrete silo is a thoroughly practical 
and permanent structure and meets with 
only one objection, so far as 1 can see, 
namely, that it is a better conductor of heat 
than wood and therefore does not protect 
from freezing so well as does a wooden silo. 
There is also a tendency to collect some 
moisture in the walls on warm days in the 
spring, but this is not an inconvenience, and 
in the two cases mentioned did not injure 
the silage in the least. 

The action of the acid of the silage on the 
cement I believe to have been overesti- 
mated. I have seen cement-lined silos 
which have been filled eight years, and the 
amount of loosening was altogether immate- 
rial, a thin cement wash every three years 
being sufficient to keep it in good repair.— 
A. R. Whitson. 

THE MATERIAL. 

King gives the ratio of ingredients for 
making concrete as follows: To make one 
cubic yard of concrete use twenty-seven 
cubic feet of crushed rock, 13.5 cubic feet 
gravel or screenings, 6.75 cubic feet coarse 
sand, 3.375 cubic feet Portland cement. The 
crushed rock may not be an absolute ne- 
cessity, as concrete silos have been built by 
using gravel and sand only with the cement, 
but only the best Portland cement should 
be used. The crushed rock, gravel and sand 
should be thoroughly moistened before add- 
ing the cement, then add the cement and 
mix thoroughly, adding enough water to 
make a rather thin mortar. The sand tends 
to make the concrete crumbly and must be 
very coarse. It is much better to run it all 
through a screen, sifting out the dirt and 





‘fine particles. 


Wire fencing has often been used to bind 
and lighten a stave silo. Its strength is 
ample for that purpose, and also as a skeleton 
for a concrete water tank. The writer has 
not yet tested it for a silo, and for the first 
trial, owing to the beight of the usual struct- 
ure and the great pressure near the bottom, 
he would, perhaps, strengthen the wire 
with a few heavy iron hoops bedded in the 
conerete. For those who wish to try the 
plan I will give the method used for the 
water tank: ‘ 

STARTING THE STRUCTURE. 


First take an iron pipe, say two inches in 
diameter, and embed it in a block of concrete 
in centre of site, projecting about one foot 
more than the height of proposed tank. This 
serves as a centre post round which to make 
the tank. The walls of this tank, six feet 
deep, are composed of cement and fine 
gravel cleanly washed to pass through mesh 
of four hundred per square inch, with the 
fencing embedded in centre, or rather more 
to the outside than the inner side, and the 
sides are only three inches thick at the bot- 
tom and 23 inches at the top. 

It is necessary to have a mould to pour 
the concrete into, and this is formed ofa 
convex segment of a circle inside, say, one- 
third of a’ fifteen-foot diameter tank and a 
concave segment to go outside, bolted to- 
gether with four or five bolts temporarily, 
and distance pieces the required thickness 
of the tank here andthere. The inside seg- 
mental mould can swing round the central 
post, and is kept at proper distance by 
radius rods, but can be withdrawn slightly 
inward so as to move without disturbing 
the concrete already made. The site being 


level, spread on it one inch deep of gravel 
without cement and smooth it flat. 

Then set up a part of the wire frame. It 
can be put upin convenient sections, four 
feet in height at a time, concreting nearly 
to the top of the section and then putting 
on another section overlapping a mesh or 
two for binding. 

The sections may be also laid in overlap- 
ping segments for convenience in getting 
inside while at work. Begin at the centre 
and put on three inches of concrete, using 
three parts gravel to one cement. Cover 
bottom nearly to the sides until you geta 
circle about one foot less in diameter than 
the inside of tank will be. Quick setting 
cement should always be used. 

SOLID WALLS. 

This done, proceed with the sides. Put 
inside mould in place and wedge up. Set 
up the outside mould with distance pieces 
and bolt in place, the fencing being between 
the two moulds. 

Mix the concrete well as directed and 
pour in, ramming down with iron rod so as 
to get rid of hollow places and bubbles. 
Let the sides of the concrete find it own 
angle. This must be allowed to set prop- 
erly; a night should do it. Next day shift 
the mould round and do the same thing, 
adding a sheet of fencing as wanted, al- 
ways letting one overlap the other by a 
mesh or two to bind it. Do this till you 
have come round to the first moulded piece ; 
there will then be a complete ring half-way 
up the expanded metal. Lift up the moulds 
the required height, and put on another 
ring. As the mould is three feet six inches 
high, let it overlap six inches in the bottom 
ring while moulding the next one. Repeat 
until the required height has been obtained. 
Finish off smooth. When sides are finished 
fill in the small space between bottom and 
sides, besides having a kind of foot will 
key well with the bottom; grout over with 
neat cement. G. B. F. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 





Grass on Moist Land. 


There is much moist and heavy land that 
can be plowed well which is capable of 
bearing heavy crops of a fine quality of hay 
on many farms in Vermont, and I dare say 
elsewhere in New England. One of the 
methods of raising heavy grass, on either 
wet or dry land, is found in returning sod 
lands to grass at the earliest possible time 
afier plowing that the soil can be well 
fitted for the purpose. Heavy soil plowed 
in July and August and fertilized with ten 
or fifteen two-horse loads of fine stable 
manure, spread evenly upon the inverted 
sod land, thoroughly harrowed and pulver- 
ized, made as fine as a flower bed, can be 
seeded to redtop as late as Sept. 15, with 
good results. 

About six pounds of redtop to the acre 
sowed any time when the land is ready, 
with an addition of the same quantity of 
alsike clover, sowed in the early spring 
following the redtop sowing, will make 
quite a heavy stand at first cutting and will 
come to full blossom at the second cut- 
ing in September. Alsike clover will 
thrive on very wet soil, and the combina- 
tion makes an excellent feed for all kinds of 
stock, while the quantity will be entirely 
satisfactory, as two cropsa year for two 
successive years will be produced. 

Randolph, Vt. Dana H. Morse. 
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Special Objects of Grange Effort. 


People representing other interests and 
industries have been looking after those in- 
terests, as it istheir right and duty to do, 
while we have been neglecting our own 
interests and helping them. We shall 
endeavor to secure rural free mail for the 
country people, as has already been done 
for one-fifth of these people. We shall 
endeavor to secure better educational ad- 
vantages for the boys and girls upon the 
farms for securing legislation that will im- 
prove the country schools. We _ shall 
endeavor to secure the just rights of agri- 
culture in our land-grant colleges by mak- 
ing instruction in agriculture the leading 
feature, as it was intended by the farmers. 

Weare in favor of the establishment of 
postal savings banks for the encourage- 
ment of habits of thrift and economy among 
the rising generation, and to furnish the 
Government with money directly froin the 
people. Weare in favor of the election of 
United States senators by direct vote of the 
people for many good reasons and with the 
possibility of securing to agriculture, at 
least, one direct representative in the upper 
branch of the national Congress which it 
doesn’t have today.—Address of Gov. N. 
J. Batchelder of New Hampshire. 


Good, Clean Garden Seeds. 


In saving tomato seed, we take the toma- 
toes when they are thoroughly ripe and 
remove the seed pulp. This is placcd in 
glass jars, covered with water, and set 
away. The object is to separate the seed 
from the pulp. An occasional ‘stirring of 
the contents of the jar is beneficial. After 
two or three days pour off the liquid, leav- 
ing the seeds, and add fresh water. After 
this is repeated two or three times, or until 
the waste matter is removed, place the seeds 
on cloth until thoroughly dry, when they 
are put away until planting time. Cucum- 
ber and melon seed may be treated in the 
same way. 

Insaving beans or seeds of like kind, we 
always leave unpicked what we think we 
shall need for seed, thereby saving the best 
for seed. HERBERT W. TAYLOR. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 











Corn is best when the ears are quite well 
glazed. The plant nearly or quite doubles 
its food value in the last month of its life, 
and he who ensiles immature corn loses a 
large amount of potential food and makes 
an inferior silage.—Jos. L. Hills, director 
Vermont Experiment Station. 
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Butter In Moderate Supply. 

Such changes as have oocurred are in the 
direction of higher prices, but the advance 
is only a small fraction and is the result of 
somewhat lighter receipts. 

This is the time of year when the make 
would be expected to fall off somewhat, but 
the rains have kept up the pastures and the 
milk yield very well. There has been, how- 
ever, some reduction apparent in shipments 
during the past week, resulting in an ad- 
vance of one-fourth to one-half cent on 
best grades. Choice creamery is not in 
large supply, and extra fine lots are in many 
cases selling at about top quotations, bring: 
ing 21 cents. But the quotations given are 
those more generally prevailing. Lower 
grades have advauced but slightly or not at 
all, but are in quiet demand. Extra dairy is 
firm at the advance. Box and print butter 
of the best grades is alittle higher and is 
selling well, but lower grades are un- 
changed. 

Speculative buying is not active at this 
season and the market is governed by sup- 
ply and demand. The speculators and 
storage men, in fact, have fully as much 
stock as they care for in view of the 
outlook. Much of it was put away at 
higher prices than now prevail, and their 
outlook for profit is not promising. 

Chapin & Adams: Butter receipts are 
nearly steady, being still large for the sea- 
son, and not much hope appears for better 
prices for the present. The abundant rains 
have made the feed good, and pasturage 18 
excellent for the time of year. The cheese 
market is barely steady. The same condi- 
tions apply as to the butter product, and 
there is no present indication of higher 
prices. 

The New York market is a shade firmer 
this week, although but slight changes occur 
in quotations. Receipts of 15,862 packages 
Weanesday show that the make is still 
large. A few transactions are reported at 
20 cents, but 19} cents is the ruling figure for 
fancy creamery. There is still some uncer- 
tainty as to the course of the market for the 
n: xt few days; at alittle less price impor- 
tant business could probably be accom- 
plished and many buyers are holding off, 
hoping to secure this advantage. There is 
no change in the quotations on the lower 
grades of creamery, but the feeling is :ather 
easy. Imitation creamery is quiet, but 
steady. Fresh factory in fair demand and 
firm for nearly all grades; sales of best 
packings at 154 cents, with fair to good lots 
going at 144 to 15 cents. Packing stock is 
inquired for and brings a little more money; 
sales at 14 to 144 cents generally. 

Cheese is in fairly liberal supply, with top 
quotations at New York 10}cents. Demand 
is slow. Stocks tend to accumulate, and 
further change would be downward unless 
supplies decrease. Large full cream cheese 
continues in comparatively small propor- 
tion in treceipts, but demand from home 
dealers is moderate, while exporters claim 
little encouragement in their advices and 
showing very little interest. Skims con- 
tinue plenty and accumulating and prices 
weaker. 

A Utica(N. Y.) cheese maker writes: ‘* It 
is understood that buyers are encouraging 
their factories to ship cheese closer to the 
hoop than ever before—within four or five 
days in some instances. The buyers put it 
into cold storage and care for it there them- 
selves. For this reason stock is sold off a 
week or ten days later than usual, and fac- 
tories will have that much less to dispose 
of this fall. Factory men say that the late 
ness in gathering the crop of hay will make 
after feed pretty slim. This, in connection 
with the lack of fodder corn, is expected to 
decrease the flow of milk this fall very 
materially.’ 





Hay Still Deelining. 


Latest reports fully confirm the previous 
estimates made through these columns. The 
crop is evidently a good one, taking the hay- 
producing sections asa whole. It may not be 
quite what would be called a full yield, but 
it is apparently Letter than the average of 
years, probably about four-fifths of a full 
crop. It will certainly prove larger than 
last season, and the price will naturally be 
lower. 

The proportion of the best qualities will 
also be larger, and this. fact wil] tend to 
limit the range of prices. Last year No. 
1 and extra grades were very high, because 
most of them had been injured in the har- 
vesting, and had to be graded low. Un- 
questionably there isa great deal of dam- 
aged bay this year, but the proportion of 
such stock, especially from the West, will 
be much smaller than last year. Estimates 
of the probable range of pricesare at hand, 
as made by dealers in several large Eastern 
cities. They range from $14 to $18 for No. 
1 baled hay, giving an average of $16 for 
the estimates. 
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Grain Prices Irregular. 


The future of corn depends on the weather 
of the next few weeks, warmth and absence 
of early frost being required. Under favor- 
able conditions a yield of fully two thousand 
millions of bushels is generally expected. 
The crop West is far more promising than in 
most Eastern sections. 

The wheat situation is pretty well as- 
sured. Nevertheless old wheat sold in 
Minneapolis at $1.02 last week. The new 
crop is being held back to a considerable 
extent, the growers expecting better prices. 
On the other hand, many buyers are wait- 
ing in hope of lower prices in September. 
Much depends on the export demand, which 
at present is not large. On the whole, good, 
strong prices seem assured, but the pros- 
pect of advance depends on points which 
cannot yet be fully estimated. 

Wheat exports of Boston are picking up 
somewhat. They have been _ suffering 
greatly from the competition of the Texas 
ports on the one side, and of Montreal and 
Portland on the other side. 








Short Crop of Broom Corn. 

G. B. Griffin, Illinois: The reason that so 
many of the Illinois farmers have gone 
out of the broom-corn business is first, 
that for the last two years it bas been nearly 
impossible to get labor to care for the brush 
properly, and second, our farmers are re- 
luctantly compelled to admit that they can 
not compete in price with the Oklahoma 
broom-corn farmers. 

We have interviewed 219 farmers in 
nearly all parts of the broom-corn district 
of Illinois,and we find that the farmers 
which had 7567 acres under broom corn 
last year have only 3679 acres this year. 

This proportion will hold good all over 
the State and indicates that the State of 
Illinois has slightly less than half the acre- 
age of last year. 

Of these 219farmers who planted broom 
corn last year and seventy-seven planted 
none this year, and seventy-two others 
have planted less than last year, while 
twelve have planted more than last year, 
and fifty-eight planted that same number of 
acres as last year. The season in Illinois 
has not been good. 

The reduction of acreage in some of the 
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IMPORTED GUERNSEY COW. ANTONINA. 
Official year’s record, 10,441.44 lbs. milk, 441.11 lbs. butter fat. 
Owned by Mr. H. McKay Twombly, Madison, N. J. 
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old districts of Oklahoma is as great as in 
Illinois, while in some other districts they 
have planted double as much as last year. 

This being the case and broom corn being 
more or less scattered, almost all over this 
large territory we discovered we had a 
large contract on hand in getting at the 
acreage, yet we are certain that we are not 
far from the truth in asserting that the 
increase in broom-corn acreage in Okla- 
homa is between fitteen and twenty-five per 
cent. over last year. Butit must be remem- 
bered that last year Oklahoma produced a 
bumper yield, while this season large dis- 
triccs in that country have been seriously 
injured by drought. Therefore, Oklahoma 
cannot be expected to produce much, if any, 
more than last year. 

The official report of Kansas gives about 
twenty-five thousand acres where there 
was more than forty thousand acres last 
year, aud as Kansas was also afflicted by 
floods early in the season and drought in 
July, we expect this State to produce not 
much more than half as much as last year. 

Missour: has reduced her acreage yery 

decidedly and will not cut much figure this 
year, and nearly all districts, except Okla- 
homa, have a reduced acreage. 
We had tre figures about right exeept that 
on account of the unusually heavy yield in 
Oklahoma we underestimated that country, 
and we ure now certain that there were at 
least forty thousand tons of broom corn 
worked into brooms during the last year. 

We estimate the supplies for the coming 
year as follows: Illinois seven thousand 
tons, Oklahoma fifteen thousand tons, Kan- 
sas five thousand tons, other States 1500 
tons, carried over 1500 tons. Total supplies 
for year thirty thousand tons. This is at 
least ten thousand tons short of last year’s 
consumption. 


Scarcity in Codfish. 

The reasons for the present shortage of 
codfish are somewhat uncertain. The num- 
bers of most varieties of fish vary greatly 
from time to time very much as in the case 
of insects, and the precise causes may be 
hard to find. In this instance the trouble 
is said to be due principally to changes in 
the currents of the Atlantic Ocean, the cod 
being driven from their usual haunts by 
Arctic currents. The price of cod-liver oil, 
much of which comes from the Norwegian 
fishing grounds, has gone from $22 to $160 
per barrel for raw material. The Nor- 
wegian fishermen claim that the deflected 
Arctic currents have killed the small 
crustaceans which constitute the oil-produc- 
ing food of the codfish. At Boston the price 
of cod has reached the highest point touched 
since the civil war, and dealers are careful 
about parting with very large lots, as they 
look for even better (or worse) figures. At 
present the receipts are only about one- 
fourth of the regular supply, it is said, and 
there are small prospects of improvement in 
the situation. 
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Beans Promising Poorly. 
The eold wet weather has been unfavor- 
able to the bean crop, and the prospects in 
most sections of the country are reported 
unfavorable. ‘Ihe cold period during the 
time of blooming seems to have reduced the 
setting of pods to a serious extent. 

Michigan growers report injury in some 
sections from light frost, which impaired 
growth without killing the vines. They also 
complain of loss by grubs and cut-worms. 
The crop in New York State, Wisconsin 
and Canada, although more promising than 
in Michigan, still shows a backward condi- 
tion, with fewer pods than usual. 

A prominent New York deuler says in re- 
gard to acreage, etc.: “‘ The acreage origi- 
nally planted in Michigan was probably 
eighty to eighty-five per cent. of last sea- 
son’s. New York State we believe to be 
full acreage. Canada and Wisconsin the 
same as last year. We haven’t made per- 
sonal investigation in Canada, New York 
State or Wisconsin, but from all the re- 
ports we get from those States they are in 
about the same critical condition as Michi- 
gan. There are, as is well known, very tew 
old beans left back. Probably not ten per 
cent. of what were on hand last year Oct. 1, 
All these things being true, it would seem 
that the price of beans might advance to 


most any figure.’’ 


Cranberries a Fair Crop. 

The cranberry-picking season on Cape 
Cod has begun. The season is abouta week 
earlier than last year, and the berries are 
further developed, owing to the cool weather 
during the nights of the past week. In the 
cranberry-growing districts near White 
Island the picking season will be begun in 
earnest next week. The prices for berries 
this season promise to be about the equal of 
last year. Already the buyers are on the 
ground, offering $5 per barrel, and a num- 
ber of saleshave been made. At Wareham 
the crop is large and prices, so far, good. 



















































Literature. 


In “ The Man with the Camlet Cloak ”’ 
we have a story of the conspiracy of Aaron 
Burr, which is called “‘an old writing 
transcribed and edited by Carlen Bateson.” 
The supposed narrator is Ezra Wilbur, a 
native of Massachusetts, and an early 
settler and inhabitant of the town of 
Marietta, O. Blennehassett’s Island was 
about fourteen miles below this place, and 
Gen. James Wilkinson, commander of 
the army in the West, and other historical 
personages, figure in the tale, which has an 
atmosphere of reality, even though many of 
the incidents are purely imaginary. Fact 
and fiction are, however, so artfully 1in- 








] 1840, is, we are told, the most glorious com- 






gled in this book that it is difficult 
to distinguish one from _ the other, 
and the love and devoted friendship are 
not absent from its pages. There is no 
apology for Burr here, and, indeed, Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, as his friend, is not shown 
in an enviable light. Both men rested under 
a cloud of suspicion during their lives as 
disloyal subjects of the youthful republic 
who were desirous of forming a new empire 
in the Southwest, though Wilkinson held a 
commission in the War of 1812, and Burr 
was tried and exonerated. Thore is much 
to commend in this novel as a picture of a 
by-gone period. Its incidents are varied 
and exciting, and its principal characters 
are lifelike. [Chicago and New York: The 
Saalfield Publishing Company. Price, $1.50. ] 


The well-known humorous classic, ‘‘ The 
Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque,” reappears in a new issue, 
founded on the seventh edition published 
by R. Ackermann eighty-six years ago. 
This poem has lost none of its sparkle 
in the years that have intervened since it 
was first given tothe world, and its reap- 
pearance in its present dress will be wel- 
comed by all lovers of g ood literature. Not 
its least attractive featn*res are the thirty- 
one colored illustrations by Thomas Row- 
landson, which ma esus so familiar with 
the face of the im _ortal parson and with 
the customs and manners in England in the 
early part of the last century. They are 
quite as amusing as the funny text. |New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.25.] 


A love story pure and simple is “‘ Cirillo,”’ 
and a charming one, too. It is a little idyl 
—a prose poem, that is enveloped in some- 
thing of the light that never was on sea or 
land, but which impresses one as real, like 
the fairy tales we used to read in the long 
ago. It tells of the affection of a beauti- 
ful young American girl for a handsome 
young Florentine, a singer in the Italian 
opera; of a stern parent’s refusal to consent 
to their union, and of her separation 
from him in the Old World, only to be 
reunited to him again in the new 
one. He comes to New York where 
he meets with great success on the 
lyric stage, and the lady still loving 
him, her father relents to prevent a 
scandal, because he knows his daughter 
would defy a second refusal. All this is 
related with delightful and picturesque 
simplicity by the author, Effie Douglass Put- 
nam, who finds a narrator in a portrait 
painter, who is, perhaps, one of those 
friends that are only found in fiction and in 
the Biblical story of David and Jonathan. 
We believe this is Miss Putnam’s first book, 
and it is one that augurs well for her future 
success as a writer. |New York: Life 
Publishing Company. Price, $1.25. | 


Those who are at all familiar with Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton’s writings looked forward 
with keen interest to his life of ‘* Robert 
Browning,’’ which has been added to the 
notable *‘ English Men of Letters’’ series. 
{t was anticipated that this clever English- 
man would not follow in the footsteps of 
the other biographers in the series, and he 
has not.disappointed those who expected a 
vivacious sketch of this great Victorian 
poet. There is the spontaneity of youth 
in the life before us, and a clever- 
ness of observation and opinion which 
has led the old school of literary crit- 
ics to express their disapproval. Aside 
from the ever-interesting subject which he 
discusses, Mr. Chesterton is himself divert- 
ing, and it was no more possible for him to 
conform to the ancient type of biography 
than it was for him to do a grave injustice 
to Browning’s reputation as a poet. As we 
read the book, we find' expressed some 
opinions to which one might take exception, 
but the facts of Browning’s life are told jso 
interestingly that the reader is destined to 
retain in his memory more information than 
he would from a biography written in a 
heavier style. 

Mr. Chesterton tells us in an emphatic 
‘manner that Browning belonged to the great 
middle class, and that he was a thoroughly 
typical Englishman of that class. His in- 
tellect, we are informed, went upon bewild- 
ering voyages, but his soul waiked ina 
straight road. Of Browning’s education, 
obtained in his own home, the biographer 
remarks that “ if we test it by the amount 
actually learned we shall think that he was 
perhaps the most educated man that ever 
lived.” He grew up with the growing fame 
of Shelley and Keats, in the atmosphere of 
literary youth, fierce and beautiful, among 
new poets who believed in a new world. 
There is not one iota of evidence, says 
Mr. Chesterton, that he was a man who 
was intellectually vain, although he was 
vain of many things,—physical health for 
example. He did not talk cleverly or 
try to talk cleverly, as that proceeding is: 
understood in literary circles. When he did 
impress people with mental gymnastics it 
was mostly in the form of pouring out, with 
passionate enthusiasm, whole epics written 
by other people, which is the last thing that 
the literary egotist would be likely to waste 
his time over. “ Sordello,’”’ published in 


pliment that was ever paid to the average 
man. ‘Pippa Passes’”’ is the greatest 
poem ever written, with the exception of 
one ortwo by Walt Whitman, to express 
the sentiment of the pure love of humanity. 
‘© Dramatic Lyrics’’ represent the arrival 
of the real Browning of literary history, al- 
though he had previously written many ad- 
mirable poems of a far more ambitious plan 
— Paracelsus’’ and “‘ Pippa Passes.” 
Considerable attention is naturally given 
Browning’s unconventional marriage with 
Elizabeth Barrett. The “sensational elope- 







































































































ment,”’ to use the biographer’s phrase, 
was the talk of the whole literary world. 
Ata supreme crisis ‘of his life he did an 
unconventional thing, and he livei and died 
conventional. The two fied to Italy, and 
hardly more than a faint echo came to them 
of the domestic earthquake which they left 
behind them. There Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and her husband passed an 
uneventfully happy life, the only incidents 
being the birth of their son and the death 
of Browning’s mother. Browning loved 
Italy because to him it was a living nation, 
the centre and type of the religion and poli- 
tics of the continent ; the ancient and flaming 
heart of Western history, the very Europe of 
Europe. Of the disagreement of the two on 
the question of spiritualism the biographer 
tells us that Browning did not dislike spir- 
itualism, but spiritualists. Of his love for 
Mrs. Browning and his solicitude for her 
we have heard many times, but we are glad 
to have this biographer repeat the fact in his 
own way. We are told that he had one great 
requirement of a poet—he was not difficult 
to please. ‘*‘ The Ring and the Book ”’ is 
the subject of a chapter in this book, and 
there is a comparison of Browning and 
Meredith, which is likely to provoke dis- 
cussion. Making due allowance for excep- 
tions, which one may take to the positive 
opinions of the genial biographer, this life 
of Browning is marked by sincerity and 
common sense, and it may be recommended 
to any one seeking a live biography of a 
delightful man of letters. |New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, 75 cents 
net. | 

The heroine of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
novelette is a married woman who has 
transgressed the moral law and who be- 
comes, after the divorce, an outcast from 
her accustomed social circles. Mrs. Hatch 
is the name by which she is known when 
she returns tothe Metropolis with a long- 
ing to see her daughter, a longing which 
only a mother can know. She knows that 
her husband is married again and she hears 
that her daughter is about to be married, 
married, in fact, to a young man who had 
been very attentive to herself on her trip to 
the big city. The father is hardened against 
the woman and for a time she is refused 
permission to see her own child. At last 
the father relents and Mrs. Hatch is per- 
mitted to see the young lady ata distance. 
But this does not satisfy her, and later 
on she goes tothe home of her former 
husband where she encounters the new 
wife, a woman of high ideas, but of com- 
paratively low birth. There is of course a 
commotion when the outcast woman is 
found within the portals of the mansion, 
especially as the daughter—who, by the way, 
thinks that her own mother is dead—is 
also under the same roof. The story pro- 
gresses to a satisfactory climax from that 
point, with the reader’s sympathies en- 
listed in behalf of the unfortunate woman. 
Some of the character drawing is excellent, 
particularly that of the old family servant 
Madge, who has not lost her loyaity entirely 
for her old mistress. It is a diverting story 
withal, even though Mrs. Harrison makes 
a tax on the emotions. She understands 
the art of playing upon the sympathies of 
her readers in depicting the horror of de- 
priving a mother of herchild, even though 
that mother has once sinned. It is not a 
cheerful story which Mrs. Harrison sets 
before us, but it is a strongly written book, 
without being strained. |New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.25. ] 

What the author describes as ‘“‘ brief 
-ketches plucked here and there from the 
boyhood of Tommy Wideawake and patched 
unekillfully together’? make up the con- 
tents of this slight book by H. H. Bashford. 
Tommy is an English boy of the healthy, 
out-of-door, fan-making type whose train- 
ing has been given over into the hands of 
four friends of his father, a colonel in the 
English army. Tommy’s mother being 
dead and the military father having been 
sent away on duty, these four bachelors 
undertook to look after the lad, and a 
lively time they had. It fell to the lot of 
the middie-aged poet to care for Tommy 
first of all. The poet: wanted to join in 
with the thirteen-year-old lad’s sports, 
but he found that he was no match for 
Tommy. He then read some of his freshly 
made verses to the lad, who jumped at the 
conclusion that his temporary guardian was 
in love—much to the poet’s dismay. Then 
Tommy took to shooting rats with his cata- 
pulc, and Tommy was an extremely gvod 
shot. This is only the beginning of the ex- 
periences which this quartette of bachelors 
had with the lively Tommy,—incidents 
which will be read with a relish by old as 
well as young. It is a story told with 
humor and sympathy. As Tommy grows 
older he has two experiences which the au- 
thor attempts to handle with delicacy, but 
with only partial success; the call of the 
still small voice in Tommy’s soul, and the 
awakening of love for his girl friend, 
Madge. In fazt, the author goes so far as 
to marry the pair,.and we leave them on 
their estate in Camslove. It is a story 
bubbling over with good-nature, despite 
the defective ending; and, although 
English humor is not the American kind, 
there is the whiff of salt air in this bright, 
wholesome story of a lovable, manly lad. 
|New York: John Lane. Price, $1.00. | 

The scenes of this story of adventure by 
Andrew Balfour are located principally in 
Africa, and Stevenson’s ‘“* Treasure Island ’”’ 
is suggested to the reader at once in reading 
this stirring tale. According to the title 
page this book is ‘‘an account of the quest 
for the Golden Kingdom as described in the 
remarkable narrative of Dr. Henry Morti- 
mer, contained in the manuscript found 
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the late war.” The “note” of 
three pages which precedes the narrative 
gives additiona) details of the finding of the 
manuscript which Dr. Mortimer had care- 
lessly left within the Bible belonging to 
one of * Oom Paul’s’’ countrymen. It must 
have been there some time, for Dr. Mortimer 
aud his companions flourished at the close of 
the seventeenth or the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Disregarding this ex- 
planatory prelude we find on reading this 
lengthy tale of 424 closely printed pages 
that there are two interesting characters 
besides Dr. Mortimer, namely Corkran, the 
coxswain, and Jacob, the blacksmith. ‘This 
oddly matched trio of adventurers have 
enough experiences to fill the requirements 
of the most exacting reader of land and sea 
exploits. The voyage to Cape Town is an 
eventful one, and the struggle through the 
empire of Monompotapa in search of the 
Golden Kingdom is hair-raising. Corkran 
scuttles a slave ship to rid himself of 
the captain and crew, there is a single- 
handed combat with the gorilla, in which 
the animal comes off second best, 
and the irrepressible blacksmith, Jacob, 
undertakes to shoe a wild and un- 
broken stallion. There is, of course, a 
romantic feature of ‘he story aside from the 
numerous instances of bravery, skill and 
power, for Dr. Mortimer meets Cira, the 
daughter of a Portuguese, and it is Cira 
who fills the place of a heroine. The love 
story, however, is a slight one in compari- 
son with the more exciting adventures, and 
it could have been omitted without doing 
damage to the main theme of the story. The 
book is a wholesome one withal, and it will 
be of great interest to young men or grow- 
ing boys with vivid imaginations. It is not 
without its unobtrusive educational value, 
for the explanations of ancient life and cus- 
toms of Africa are to be found in no other 
book of this nature. | Boston: L. C, Page 
& Co. Price, $1.50. ] 


Popular Science. 


——A special malady of sponge-fishers is due 
to an Actinium, a small collenterate that lives on 
the sponges at depths of eighty to 150 feet. Dr. 
Skevos Zervos, a Greek physician, states that 
this parasite is from half an inch to 1} inches 
long, and that the poisonous viscous substance 
secreted by its tentacles produces deep slouch- 
ing sores on the naked bodies of the divers. The 
Actinium is also well known as an internal 
poison, the fishers themselves mixing it with 
bread or meat to destroy domestic animals. The 
toxic principle has been lately found by Charles 
Richet to contain two distinct poisons, one of 
which—causing intense congestion and hemor- 
rhage—has been named “ congestin,” while the 
other—giving rise to violent irritation—is to be 
known as “ thalassin.” 

——Astronomers themselves seem to be tend- 
ing now toa beliet in some connection between 
the moon and the weather. From statistics from 
various sources Prof. W. H. Pickering has con- 
cluded that thunderstorms are really more nu- 
merous in the first half of the lunar month than 
in the last, liability to the storms being greatest 
between new moon and first quarter, and least 
between full moon and last quarter. 

——In a recent test of the durability of woods 
stakes two feet long and an inch and a half 
square were driven into the ground nearly their 
entire length. At the end of five years, oak, 
elm, ash, fir and soft mahogany were entirely de- 
cayed. Larch and hard pine were decayed on 
the outside; cedar of Lebanon and hard mahog- 
any were in fairly good condition, but Virginia 
cedar was as sound and perfect as at first. 

——Last year eleven British vessels, carrying 
seventy-eight officers and 781 men, were em- 
ployed in chartingthe ocean’s bed. An area of 
12,601 miles was sounded, thirty-nine dangerous 
rocks and shoals being discovered, and 1924 miles 
of coast line were chartered. Other rocks and 
shoals reported from various sources num- 
bered 279. 

—-Improvements in telescopes and in pho- 
tography have been bringing the moon nearer to 
us each year, until now it isregarded with much 
the same interest as the ocean depths. W. de 
Fonville points out that the existence of the 
cities imagined by Schrotter has been already 
disproved, and we seem now on the verge of 
acquiring a start in lunar natural history. At 
any rate, changes have been noted in the tint of 
certain regions that suggest the development and 
disappearance of some kind of vegetation. Kepler 
suggested that all water on the moon must 
take the form of ice during the long night of 34 
hours, and it is now argued that the air itself— 
probably not more than a sixth as dense as that 
of the earth—may be converted into snow by the 
intense cola. This idea is confirmed by indica- 
tions of an atmosphere in places that have been 
lighted by the sun long enough to change the 
solid air into the gaseous state. A liquefied or 
solid atmosphere could not be easily detected at 
our distance, as its average depth would be only 
six or seven feet. the earth’s atmosphere being 
sufficieat to give a liquid ocean of only about 
thirty-five feet in depth. 

—aA cold-loving earthworm—Melamenchy 
traeus solifugus—has been brought to notice by 
Russell and Filippi. It lives on Mt. St. Elias, 
Alaska, and by night swarms on the snow of the 
Malaspina glacier, but when the sun shines 
burrows under the surface to a depth of eight- 
teen inches or more. 

—-—With an open gauge in a central part of 
Edinburgh, Dr. W.G. Black last year collected 
dust and soot indicating a total fall of twenty- 
four pounds per one hundred square feet. 

— A relation between the character of dreams 
and the intensity of sleep has been shown by the 
experiments of N. Vaschide. In profound sleep 
the dreams refer to latent recollections of long- 
past events and matters seemingly having no 
connection with the present; but the dreams of 
light slumber are inspired by recent occurrences 
and excitements, and are sometimes connected 
with what is transpiring around the sleeper. 

—Coal workings around Cheadle, in North 
Staffordshire, England, have been traced back as 
far as the reign of Richard I[I. The earlv mining 
is explained by local geological’ conditions, as 
the coal-seams—instead of being hidden under 
drift as in other parts of England—were brought 
to notice through dark streaks turned up by 
the plow. A late discovery is an old level that 
must have been driven at least three hundred 
years ago for diaining a coal tract. 

——In_ the new fire-alarm system of Emile 
Guarini of Brussels, automatic signals are sent 
to the engine house by wireless telegraphy. The 
rise of the mercury in a thermometer acts upon 
a relay, and sets in motion a wheel which makes 
and breaks the electric circuit by a series of 
contacts. A series of impulses is thus sent 
through ao induction coil and the usual trans- 
mittiug apparatus. The receiver at the central 
station or engine house includes air and earth 
conductors, cuherer, battery and Morse instru- 
ment. The same receiver can serve a number of 
transmitters in different places, and as the con- 
tacts on the wheel can be varied, the exact loca- 
tion of the fire can be indteated. 


Curious Facts. 


—Dr. Racovitza contends that whales never 
sleep. One of his arguments is that individuals 
will follow a ship for days, which they could not 
well do while asleep. 

—A physician, who spent some time in the 
countries bordering on the gulf of Mexico, found 
a curious body of men among the natives called 
curados de calebra, or the safe from vipers. 
Having been {noculatea with the poison of the 
serpents they were proof against their venomous 
bites. The inoculation was made with the venom 
tooth of a viper andthe bulb of a native plant 
mano del sapo (toad’s hand). The pre- 
veutive jnoculution has been an old custom 
among the natives of that region. 

— The botanist, the real investigator who has 
got downto making real explorations for him- 
self, will talk to you about the thousands of 
minute stomates on the surface of a leaf. These 
invisible stomates are really the mouths through 
which the leaves take in carbonic acid. They 
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are most abundant on the upper surface of 
leaves. Each isan oval opening guarded by a 
pair of lips which open and close according to 
requirements. They vary from less than one 
thousand to more than twenty thousand to the 
square inch of leaf surface. 

——Those interested in the way of feather 
folk ure still discussing the question of how high 
birds fly. Again and again balloons have been 
sent out to ascertain this, and several German 
aeronauts have collected valuable information. 
At presentit is betieved that the average height 
of “ bird tracks” through the air is about 1300 
eet above the earth, though occasionally they 
have been discovered at an elevation of from six 
to seven thousand feet. 

—In Germany 435 piano factories make 
eighty thousand instruments annually. Half of 
them, or ahout $6,000,000 worth, are sold abroad 
principally in England. . 

——* An effective way to prevent horses run- 
ning away has been patented by + N ebraskan,” 
says the American Inventor. “ With this device 
the driver or rider has only to pull a cord lying 
parallel to the reins and a bellows-like curtain is 
drawn over both eyes to shut out the sight com- 
pletely. In this condition the animal can only 
stand and tremble until the object causing the 
fright has passed, when the curtain 1s lifted by 
releasing the cord and the horse travels on as 
before. The curtain is housed in a smal! semi- 
circular leather casing just above the eyes, and 
the operating cords are inserted in the bit-rings 
before passing back with the reins.” 

——Probably the largest can factory in the 
world is that of the Standard Oil Company at 
Long Island City, at which seventy thousand 
five-gallon cans sre made from Welsh tin each 
day for the export kerosene trade. Three men 
have made twenty-four thousand cans in one day. 


Gems of Thought. 


---- There is no riches above a sound body and 
No joy above the joy of the heart.—Ecclesiastes. 

----He who, in arranging his plans, guides him- 
self, not by what he wishes to do, or does not 
wish to do, but by what should be done or should 
not be done, conserves energy, saves time and 
accumulates strength. 

---- The eye of the master will do mure work 
than both of lis hands.—Franklin. 

----Do not begrudge loving deeds and kind 
words, especially to those who gather with you 
about the same hearth; and, after all, itis sucha 
liitle way that we can go together.—Selected. 

----But remember, if the enjoyments which 
you permit yourselves are such that the thought of 
passing time and coming eternity presents itself 
asanintrusive thought; . . . if you become 
secularized, excited and artificial; if there is left 
behind a craving for excitement which can only 
be slaked by more and more intense excitement: 
then it is at your own peril that you Say, All is 
left open to me, and permitted.—F. w. Robert- 
son. 

----When we look around upon the achieve 
ments of such souls as LaPlace and Newton, it 
seems to us that all which isin God is possible 
for us; that we can make ourselves archangels. 
—Emerson. 

---- Whatever we do, begin with God.—Matthew 
Henry. 

----Let us do our duty, and pray that we may 
do our duty here, now, today; not in dreamy 
Sweetness, but in active energy; not in the green 
oasis of the future, but in the dusty desert of the 
present; notin the imaginations of otherwhere, 
but in the realities of now.—F. W. Farrar. 

---- Write your name in kindness, love and 
mercy on the hearts of those who come in con- 
tact with you, and you will never be forgotten.— 
Chalmers. 

----AS soon as ever you awake in the morning, 
lift up your heart to God and open itto Him. As 
much as you possibly can, avoid all thoughts 
about the world until your morning devotions 
are over; for you will find by experience that if 
the world gives your soul the first salute and be 
embraced with kindness in your morning affec- 
tions, it will greatly deaden your heart in the 
morning duties.—John Mason. 

---- [f we had no fallings ourselves, we should 
not take so much pleasure in finding out those of 
others.—Rochefoucauld. 

----For my part, I should try to secure some 
part of every day for meditation, above all in the 
early morning and the open air; but how that 
time was to be improved I should leave to cir- 
cumstance and the inspiration of the hour.—R. L. 
Stevenson. 

---- The oil of insinceri'y is more to be dreaded 
than the vinegar of vituperation. 

---- Perhaps the most difficult problem we have 
to solve in our Christian livingis how rightly to 
correlate the duty of self-development and the 
duty of self-devotion. When yielding to a strong 
impulse to self-development we too often forget 
to devote ourselves, and when coming under the 
sway of sentiment of self-devotion we are apt to 
neglect our self-development. But self-neglect 
is not self-sacrifice; self-waste is not self-devo- 
tion. The Great Benefactor of mankind blessed 
the world not simply by laying down his life, but 
through the richness of the life he laid down.— 
Thomas Anderson. 


Brilliants. 


** Some mighty task,’’ I said, ‘‘I’d do for thee— 

Some deed heroic, that the world may know, 

Some sacrifice to stir the stagnant times.” 

And lo! the Lord made plain His will to me; 

For in my heart I heard this answer grow, 

Clear as the echo of the vesper chimes: 

* Wouldst thou best serve me? Thisis my com- 

mand: 
Do thou the duty nearest to thy hand.” 
—Susie M. Best. 

“ Look for the beautiful!’ I looked down aud 
saw 

The road stretched out before me, straight and 
bleak ; 

Hard ruts, sharp ice, and withered leaves there 
were, 

No beauty. Theis. a pool I had not marked, 

Went suddenly bright, and a pure radiance, 

(Like a fine couplet in a sombre verse:) 

‘* Look for the beautiful ’’—and in the sky, 

I found the glory’s source—the setting sun 

Dominant over the encroaching clouds of night; 

And over in the East. the sickle moon, 

Shone fair against the deep mysterious blue. 

** Look for the beautiful.” Even so my soal. 

—Pacific Magazine. 


His thoughts are as thine own; nor are his ways 

Other than thine, but by their loftier sense 

Of beauty infinite and love intense. 

Work on. One day, beyond all thoughts of 
praise, 

A sunny joy will crown thee with its rays; 

Nor other than thy need, thy recompense. 

—George MacDonald. 


There was a fairy, wise and good, 

Once on a time, as I’ve heard say, 
Who took the bits of happiness 

That foolish folks had thrown away, 
And wove them in a wondrous loom 

Till she had made a Robe of Joy, 
Whose shining folds were never dimmed, 

And which no time could e’er destroy. 


Then all the people cried “ Alack! 
Lend us, we pray, this wondrous dress, 
That we may say that we have known 
At least a borrowed happiness! ”’ 
The fairy smiled. “ Go, look,” she said, 
“ Along your path, and you will find 
That though a few stray joys I took, 


Yet plenty still remain behind! ” 
—Priscilla Leonard. 

















Around the man who seeks a noble end 


Not angels but divinities attend. 
—Emerson. 


Nor shun the bow! of foaming milk that feeds 

The infant, and may serve the senior’s needs; 

Next on the board to Heaven’s gift, honey, 

placed, 

And, sparing, of Hyblzan nectar taste; 

Pulses and salads on thy guests bestow— 

Even in suburban gardens salads grow— 

And chosen fruits, whate’er the times afford. 

Let rose-red apples crown the rustic board. 

Last comes the beverage of the Orient shore, 

Mocca, far off, the fragrant berries bore, 

Taste the dark fluid with a dainty lip, 

Digestion waits on pleasure as you sip. 

Such are my precepts for a diet sage, 

That leads thee safely to a green old age. 
—Andrew Lang’s Translation from Leo XIII. 
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House for Two Hundred Hens. 


The ground upon which the poultry build- 
ings of the Maine Experiment Station are 
located slopes somewhat to the south and 
east and gives good surface drainage. The 
soil is reddish loam, inclining quite strongly 
to clay, and is rather heavy for yards and 
walks in wet weather. 

The breeding house is sixteen feet wide 
and 150 feet long. It faces the south and 
conforms nearly to the land surface, the 
east end being five feet lower than the 
west end. The sills are 4x6-inch hemlock, 
placed flat upon a rough stone wall, which 
rests upon the ground surface and varies 
from one to two feet in height. The earth 
is graded up to within six inches of the sills 
on the outside. 

The floor timbers are 2x8-inch plank, 
placed 24 feet apart, and halved on to the 
sills. Thestuds forthe back wall are 2x4 
stuff, five feet eight inches long, and rest 
on the sills. The front studs are ten feet 
six inches long. All studs are set three 
feet apart. Each ten feet in length of the 
front of the building has one twelve-lght 
window of 10x12 glass. The top of this 
window comes within one foot of the plate. 
Directly underneath these windows, and 
six inches above the floor, are other three 
light windows of 10x12 glass. There is a 
door in each end 3x6 feet. ‘The building is 
boarded and papered all over outside, and 
the ends and back wall are shingled, while 
the front wall is ceiled with matched 
boards. 

The floor is two thicknesses of hemlock 
boards. The entire inside walls and roof are 
papered on studs and rafters with black 
Neponsey sheathing paper. All edges uf 
the paper lap on studs or rafters, as they 
are the right distance apart to take the 
width of the paper. This insures a tight 
paper wall. The paper is covered with 
planed pined boards, giving a smooth sur- 
face to the inside of the building. This 
gives a tight dead air space over the whole 
building, walls and roof. A 4x4 inch 
plate, supported by studs, runs through the 
centre of the building. 

The building is divided iato fifteen sec. 
tions. The close partitions between the 
pens are two feet high and made of two- 
inch plank. These two-inch partitions form 
strong trusses to which the studs support- 
ing the central plate are thoroughly nailed. 
This saves the floor from sagging from the 
weight of the roof when itis covered with 
snow. An elevated plank walk, four feet 
wide, runs along the whole length of the 
front of the building, and rests on the cross 
partitions just mentioned. The walk, being 
two feet above the floor, allows the hens to 

occupy the whole floor space. This part of 
the fluor is lighted from the front by the 
small windows spoken of above. Above the 
close partition the pens are separated from 
each other and from the walk by wire net- 
ting of two-inch mesh. A light wooden 
frame door, covered with wire and hung 
with spring hinges, leads from the walk 
down three steps, each a foot wide, into the 
pens. 

The back ends of the cross partitions, four 
feet out from the back wall, are carried up 
to the roof, so as to protect the birds from 
currents of air while on the roosts. The 
roost platform is along the back wall. It is 
three feet two inches wide and is raised 
two feet above the floor. There are two 
roosts made of 2x24 inch spruce, with cross 
pieces nailed firmly across each end. This 
roost frame is hinged to the back wall of 
the house and is readily turned up out of 
the way when the platform is to be cleaned 
off. The roosts are ten inches above the 
platform; the back one is one foot from the 
wall and the front one is one foot four 
inches farther away. 

Two sliding nest boxes are hung under 
the platform in each pen. These boxes are 
one foot wide, one foot deep and three feet 
long, with a low partition across the middle 
and a hinged door in front, through which 
to remove eggs. The hens enter through 
the back end, which is always open. The 
darkness in the inner nest box tends to pre- 
vent them from learning the habit of egg 
eating. Thenest boxes are readily pulled 
out and carried out of doors for cleaning. 

A coop 2x24 feet is hung in each pen, in 
which to confine would-be sitters and extra 
males. 

A feed trough, eight inches wide, is 
hinged to the partition, eight inches above 
the floor, and is turned up out of the way 
and hasped, except when used for the feed. 
ing of the morning’s mash. Eight inches 
above the floor a slot, eight inches wide and 
four inches high, is cut through the plank 
partitions between every other pen. Gal- 
vanized iron pans, four inches deep, twelve 
inches square at the top and ten inches 
square at the bottom, are slipped into the 
slots, and each one accommodates two pens 
with water. A cleat on each side of the 
slot at the bottom is necessary to give suffi- 
cient base rest tothe pans. Shelf troughs, 
ten inches above the floor, contain grit, 
shell and bone. 

A small box, with a sloping cover, 1s hung 
on the wall in each pen and receives the 
eggs as they are collected during the day. 
Partial ventilation 1s provided by eizht ven- 
tilator places in the front wall between the 
studs. These places between the studs are 
three feet wide by four inches deep, and 
open into the pens, six inches above the 
floor. They open on both sides of every 
other cross partition and so ventilate from 
every pen. They have an upright draft of 
about ten feet, and open out just under the 
plate, the openings being protected by slop- 
ing-board covers to prevent inward currents 
of air when the wiud blows hard against 
them. 

All windows ure double. Eight of the 
large outside ones are hinged at the tops 
and are kept hasped out one foot at the 
bottom except in the roughest weather. 
This furnishes exellent ventilation without 
drafts, as the position of the outside win- 
dows prevent strong currents of air from 
entering. 

When the temperature has fallen to 10° 

below zero, water has frozen quite hard in 
the breeding house and egg production has 
been seriously checked. We shall probably 
provide five or six large oil-stoves for use in 
this building during mghts in extreme 
weather, and try to keep it above the freez- 
ing point at all times. 
_ Double doors, ten inches wide and twelve 
inches high, are placed under the walk and 
admit the birds to the front yards, which 
are ten feet wide and seventy-five feet long. 
Similar doors in the back wall of each pen, 
under the roost platforms, allow the birds 
to pass to the back yards, which are of the 
Same width, but somewhat longer than 
those in front. These back yards are par- 
ticularly for use in warm weather. 

The frame and outside boarding of the 
building are of hemlock, costing $8 per M. 
at the mills a mileaway. The doors are of 
Pine, costing $17 per M. The spruce for 
studs for partitions cost $12 per M. The in- 
side ceiling is pine, having some knots and 


hard surface, and cost $8 per M. The cedar 
shingles on the roof cost $2 per M., and the 
pine shingles on the walls were $1 per M. 
The cost of the building completed was 
$705. Of this amount the material cost $515, 
and the labor, which was partly contract 
and partly by the day, cost $190. 
The front yurd fences are six feet in 
height. Two feet at the bottom is of boards 
andthe four feet above of two-inch mesh, 
No. 19 wire. The yards and gates cost com- 
pleted $65. G. M. GOWELL. 
Orono, Me. 





Practical Poultry Points. 


Just now, when it seems always raining, 
itis more difficult to keep the nests clean, 
but if the poultryman is wise enough tu lay 
in a good supply of litter in dry weather he 
need be put to no expense to provide nest 
material. Nests, it need hardly be said, 
should be so arranged that the fowl’s drop- 
pings do not fall in them; nor should fowls 
be allowed to roost on the edge of the nest. 
They will not do this if there is plenty of 
perch accommodation, all at the same level. 
Give the birds plenty of .clean litter in their 
nests, collect the eggs at least daily, and 
they will generally be qnite clean. But if 
they are dirty, wipe them with a damp cloth 
before packing them. Never sell a dirty 
egg ; it is behind-the-times poultry keeping. 


Fowls often injure their breast-bones 
flying down from high perches and coming 
thump on the floor, and growing chickens, 
if allowed to perch while quite young, 
often indent their breasts, for their 
bones are yet soft. This is easily avoided 
by not letting them perch more than three 
or four feet high, and, in the case of the 
chickens, not letting them perch at all until 
three months old. 


The last of this month is a good time to 
get rid of old hens. All the year round an 
acute eye should be kept for the unprofit- 
able hens, for ar too many of them exist. 
The birds that are to be cleared off must be 
sold while laying, for if we wait till they 
begin to moult they must be kept through 
it, as they lose weight, are hard to pluck 
and not really fit to eat if moulting. One 
must, therefore, take the chance of sacrific- 
ing a few eggs, especially if, as at present, 
a fair price is offered for the bird. 


It is now reported that chickens have 
been hatched from eggs preserved for twelve 
months in a ten per cent. solution of water- 
glass (silicate of soda). This extraordinary 
result shows that not only are chemical 
changes prevented, but that also the condi- 
tions of the vital processes in the egg remain 
unimpaired. The chicken thus hatched 
from a twelve-month-old egg is said to be a 
quite strong and attractive bird. 


If turkey chicks could be reared with as 
little trouble as the ordinary cross-bred 
fowl], there is no doubt agreat many more 
would be kept. Asweall know they can- 
not—why, is one of Nature’s mysteries, for 
the turkey is quite as domesticated as the 
ordinary hen; but the fact remains, and, 
therefore, many poultry-keepers with excel- 
lent land for turkey-rearing at their dis- 
posal do not keep any, but content them- 
selves with ordinary poultry. This is not 
wise, for, if turkeys are more trouble, they 
pay far better, and the troublesome period 
only lasts a few weeks; and the profits are 
so much better that we do not really work 
so hard for our money in the end. 


The young stock will be getting bigger, 
and those about three months old should 
have their permanent quarters apportioned, 
for the less they are moved about hereafter 
the better. In two months time we shall 
be looking forward to the pullets laying. 
This they should do without being forced, 
at any rate through August, the special 
feeding for egg production will come in 
September. For the present, plenty of room 
and dry shelter, good sound grain given 
three times a day, a well-ventilated coop are 
all they need. Give them as much as they 
will eat while siill growing, and keep the 
sexes separate. Young chickens should be 
kept apart, as the smaller birds always suf- 
fer if running with the older ones. 


horticultural. 


' The Profitable Gravenstein. 


The best apple of its season is generally 
considered the large, showy, well-flavored 
Gravenstein. No other apple of the me- 
dium early class is so sure of a good market 
in Eastern cities. Evenin a year like 1896, 
when other early apples were a drug in 
the market and unsalable at any reason- 
able price, fancy Gravensteins were selling 
in Boston at seventy-five cents a bushel. It 
is popular in foreign markets also, and 
makes a feature of the early export trade in 
apples. 

The original Gravenstein tree grew in the 
garden of the Duke uf Augustenberg, at the 
Castle of Gravenstein in Schleswic-Holstein, 
in Germany, and was still standing about 
the year 1850. Leroy inclines to accept a 
statement by Hirschfelt, a German pomol- 
ogist, who in 1788 wrote the first description 
of the apple, and stated that it was brought 
to Germany from Italy. The earliest trace 
of this apple we can find dates back to about 
1760. It isnow widely grown in western 
Europe, and is a favorite every where. 

The tree is much more vigorous in growth 
than the ordinary varieties, and when in 
bloom is remarkably beautiful, with its ex- 
traordinary sized pure white blossoms; 
hardy and fairly productive. 

The fruit is large to very large. The sam- 
ple photographed for the illustration by the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture was 
three inches loug by 3? broad; form oblate 
conical, somewhat one sided and more or 
less pentagonal; skin greenish yellow to 
orange, beautifully striped and splashed 
with two shades of red; stem stout, about 
one-half inch in length, set ina deep, nar- 
row cavity; calyx partially closed, wide, 
long segments, set in a wide, irregular, 
slightly russet basin. 

Flesh: White; texture crisp and very 
juicy ; flavor rich, vinous and aromatic. 
Season: September to October. Quality: 
Dessert, very good; cooking, first rate. 
Value: Home market, first class; foreign 
market, first class. Adaption: General in 
the apple sections. 

About the only special drawbacks of the 
Gravenstein are that it is only moderately 
productive, and requires good soil and 
culture to produce lacge attractive fruit. 
It will not profitably endure neglect like the 
Ben Davis or Baldwin, but is one of the 
best-paying varieties where thorough meth- 
ods are practiced. 
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The Outlook for Export of Apples. 
All my foreign correspondents agree that 
the apple crop of Europe is a failure this year, 
and that there will be an immense demand 
for American apples in consequence. The 
great improvement in the steamship service 
between Boston and England, whereby the 
passage is made now in seven or eight days, 
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many of the fall varieties of apples, if they 
pack them in the case I advocate, which is 
one that holds just about a half barrel. I 
have had growers experiment with it exten- 
sively, so that now itis admitted that it is 
quite safe to ship any of the red varieties of 
fall apples. Wherethe fruit is well se- 
lected I have sometimes been enabled, 
through my agents in Europe, to net grow- 
ers‘as much per box as for a barrel, and for 
varieties that heretofore have been too 
delicate to stand the voyage in barrels. 

This box is somewhat similar to the 
orange case. It can be made of any kind of 
wood. The ends and middle pieces of tha 
box should be made of three-fourth-inch 
wood, to be 12? inches long and wide. The 
pieces forming the sides, top and bottom 
should be made of three-eighth-inch wood, 
and to consist of two or three pieces for 
each side, top and bottom. In nailing the 
box together these pieces should be left one- 
quarter inch apart for ventilation. Any 
greater distance would permit the fruit to 
fall into the open space, thereby cutting or 
denting the same. The two pieces forming 
the ends should be planed on one side, so as 
to mark on them. These end and middle 
pieces can be made of two pieces, but they 
must be put together by dowel pins and 
glued. The rest of the box can be made of 
fine sawed lumber, and in nailing up, two- 
inch wire nails should be used. In putting 
the box together the two pieces of wood 
forming the ends should have the grain of 
the wood the same way, but the middle 
piece should have the grain of it in the op- 
posite direction to that of the ends. This 
makes the box much stronger and less liable 
to break through rough handling. The 
dimensions of the outside of the box when 
put together are 28} inches long, 134 inches 
wide and 134 inches'deep, and should be 
had at from fourteen to sixteen cents. Most 
any sawmill can get these up for growers. 
In packing strictly fancy fruit the same 
should be wrapped with white or manilla 
paper. So many of our growers of fall fruit 
have found it unprofitable in trying to mar- 
ket fruit in years past packed in barrels and 
with the long ocean voyage, but with the 
swift passage of steamers now voyaging to 
Europe and improved ventilation of the 
compartments, and with the fruit going in 
this style of package I advocate, it is per- 
fectly safe for growers to forward their ap- 
ples. As our fall apples are ready to ship 
at atime when most all kinds of small fruit 
are very scarce in Eurupe, there is an enor- 
mous sale for them, and always has been, 
when they landed in good condition. 

My advice to growers is to give their ap- 
ple trees of the fall varieties more attention 
and to cultivate them, as they will find that 
they will pay them better than their winter 
trees. 
The English people like a crisp apple. 
Such varieties as Porters and Williams are 
not worth sending, but such as the Duchess, 
Alexander, Gravenstein, Wealthy and the 
Fameuse (Snow) are greatly appreciated. 
I am confident that the box will soon be 
the universal package for apples, and that 
the barrel is doomed. It is a barbarous 
p to use for fruit, ds there is alto- 
gether too much fruit for one compart- 
ment and much of the contents of the 
varrel is injured by the weight of that 
above it. The barrel is rolled and kicked 
about, whereas this box has to be carried or 
trucked. It is too small to be walked on its 
ends, and too large to be thrown, conse- 
uently - has more careful handling than 
e barrel. 


The Goodwin Memorial Library, which 
was dedicated recently in Hadley, Mass., 
was named after Elder William Goodwin, 
a prominent settler of the town, who 
was instrumental in securing from Gov- 
ernor Hopkins the fund for the founding 
of Hopkins Academy. The new library 
building was built from private sub- 
scriptions, John Dwight of New York giv- 
ing $5000 towards its erection. The entire 
upper floor will be used as an assembly 
room, and the library. contains, among other 
literary treasures, many works by local au- 
thors. There are now on exhibition in the 
library rooms permanent and loan collec- 
tions of antiquities of rare value, which in- 
cludes, among other articles of historic in- 
terest, asword which General Burgoyne left 
at the house of the grandfather of Mr. S. D. 
Smith. The exhibition also contains the 
bronze tablet which once designated the 
house, burned a few years ago, where Gen. 
Joseph Hooker was born. Portraits of 
Rev. D. Huntington, once the principal 
of Hopkins Academy, ‘and Mrs. Hunting- 
ton, the parents of Bishop F. D. Hunt- 
ington, are also shown. Among the speak- 
ers at the opening exercises was the 
Rev. M. Everett Dwight, son of the 
leading subscriber to the library building 
fund. His address was on “The Mission 
of the Goodwin Library,” and he urged the 
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boys of the town to consider what the 


great men of the past had done with a few 
books, and thus learn to appreciate the 
greater advantages possessed by the youth 
of today. George W. Cable, the cele- 
brated novelist, was the Jast speaker. He 
dwelt upon the importance of making books 
useful, so that they would teach the young 
how to accomplish some good work in the 
world. He also advised juvenile readers 
not to forget the poets, for in their inspir- 
ing words were sources of intellectual en- 
joyment for their more advanced years. 

‘* Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupiland What He 
Taught Her ”’ is the name of a book soon to 
be published by Little, Brown & Co. It of 
course refers to Laura Bridgman, of whom 
Dickens wrote so enthusiastically in his 
* American Notes,” in 1842. ‘Dr. Howe 
was the pioneer in the instruction of 
blind and deaf mutes, and his work was 
successfully performed long before Helen 
Kellar was born. Others have followed suc- 
cessfully in his footsteps, but it is doubtful 
if they could have originated and developed 
their methods if Dr. Howe had not set 
them a shining example. He was indeed 
the prophet crying in the wilderness. Dr. 
Howe intended to leave a record of his ex- 
periments with Laura Bridgman, but owing 
to the multiplicity of his labors in philan- 
thropic and reform movements he was de- 
terred from carrying out his intentions, 
and died in 1876 without bringing them 
to fruition. Now, however, his daughters, 
Mrs. Maud Elliott and Mrs. Florence 
Hall, are arranging the matter to appear 
in the volume mentioned above. It will 


John Elliott, Dr. Howe’s son-in-law, and its 
four hundred pages will present a carefully 
detailed account of how he gradually 
reached “the shut-in mind’? of Laura 
Bridgman. His efforts were at first a great 
deal like groping in impenetrable gloom, but 
gradually he brought light out of the dark- 
ness. Dr. Howe’s early devotion to the cause 
of Grecian independence, which Lord Byron 
espoused, will also be recalled in another 
volume edited by Mrs. Laura E. Richards, 
the charming story writer, as a tribute to 
the memory of her distinguished father. 

The national capital is to have no dearth 
of military monuments, for six more eques- 
trian statues of distinguished American 
officers are to be erected there. The memo- 
rial to General Sherman by the late Carl 
Rohl-Smith will be unveiled in October 
southward of the Treasury. John Q. A. 
Ward’s Philip Sheridan will stand in Sheri- 
dan circle, where Twenty-third street 
crosses Massachusetts avenue. Gen. George 
B. McClellan will be remembered in a 
monument by Fred MacMonnies, and there 
will be also statues to Pulaski and Baron 
von Steuben, but the sculptors for these 
works have not been selected. Last, but 
not least, will be the $250,000 monument to 
General Grant, by Henry Sherwin Shrady. 
It will stand near the White House and will 
includea reviewing stand and representa- 
tions of large groups of artillery and cav- 
alry. 

The Household Aid Society, which has 
been started in this city by benevolent 
women, is really a philanthropic movement, 
for enough money has-been furnished to 
run the institation for two years, if neces- 
sary, though it is intended to be self-sup- 
porting. The house now devoted to the 
uses of the society is small, having room 
for only twenty lodgers, but it is proposed 
to open similar houses as soon as possible. 
The society intends to supply help for 
daily or hourly domestic service, and the 
working day is to be limited to eight hours. 
The institution is to receive the pay for the 
housework performed by the girls and to 
settle with them at figures agreed upon, 
taking a small percentage which will go 
towards paying expenses. It will be seen 
that this is placing servant girls on a level 
with mechanics of the masculine gender as 
far as the period for labor is concerned. The 
girls may have their evenings to them- 
selves like their colored sistersdo in some 
of the Southern cities, and it looks as if they 
might select their own holidays. Employ- 
ers will, it appears, only pay for work that 
is done after the fashion adopted in the 
cleaning of down-town offices, and the em- 
ployed will have more independence than if 
they were hired by the week to remain in 
a house all the time, with the exception of 
two afternoons and evenings off allowed 
living-out women by most families. Per- 
haps the servant-girl question will be solved 
to the satisfaction of all if this attempted 
reform is successful. Anyway, it isa com- 
mendable attempt to lessen the trials of 
both mistress and maid. 

Bradley D. Rising, the well-known paper 
manufacturer who died recently at his sum- 
mer home at Pine Orchard, Ct., was well 
known in the Methodist circles of Spring- 





field and vicinity, and his gifts to Trinity 
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Methodist Church were many. He became 
a member of its official board, and for ten 
years he was superintendent of its Sunday- 
schools, and after he relinquished that 
position he, with Mrs. Rising, was superin- 
tendent of the primary department. He 
began business life with Samuel Bowles & 
Co., and worked in the department of book- 
binding. Prosperity came to him when he 
afterwards turned his attention to paper- 
——— a —— of tho abundant 
came his success 
voted to good works. Karis 
A reform has been instituted in the New 
Jersey State Prison at Trenton which seems 
to be characterized by great good sense as 
wellas kind feeling. ‘I'he inmates of the 
correctional institution mentioned are no 
longer to wear clothes with stsipes upon 
them. Warden Osborne, in speaking of this 
subject, said: I have never believed that 
you made a man any better by degrading 
him. The stripes did degrade. They broke 
their spirits down for good and all, sent 
them out into the world when their 
punishment was over either hardened 
criminals who would sin again from 
choice, or weaklings who would not 
have the strength to withstand tempta- 
tion. I asked the board to abolish the 
stripes, and they have gone. The change 
would have been made the first of the year, 
but I did not care to put the State to the 
expense of new clothing until the supply on 
hand was used up.” This warden, when he 
bids goodby to discharged persons, ad- 
vises them when they are tempted to com- 
mit another crime to count ten before they 
yield. Then he shakes them warmly by the 
hand, and gives them encouragement to 
lead an upright life in the future. This is 
something that many of them remember 
with pleasure, and they acknowledge, in 
many instances, that it had a potent in- 
fluence in bringing about their permanent 
reformation. 


The new law which compels every news- 
boy under fourteen years in New York city 
to wear a badge is a good one. No boy 
under ten years will be allowed to sell pa- 
pers, and those between that age and four- 
teen are not allowed to work later than ten 
o’clock at night. These regulations have 
been brought about througt the energetic 
work of the Child Labor Committee. An 
investigation among neglected children by 
Ernest Poole and Helen Marot was made 
under its direction last winter, and this 
showed that the independence of home re- 
straint, which is made possible as soon 
asa schoolboy became a wage-earner, was 
a great demoralizer. A few pennies buy 
the cheap food upon which he subsists, 
and he finds a pleasure in sleeping out 
of doors on warm nights, thus avuiding 
making a report of his earnings to his 
parents. He often becomes a gambler, in 
a small way, and thus begins a career 
leading to vagabondage or criminality. It 
is said that more than one-third of the 
working boys confined in the New York ju- 
venile asylum for various offences have been 
newsboys. We are glad to see that New 
York is now ona line with Boston in the 
matter of controlling the sale of papers by 
children. In Liverpool they have even more 
stringent regulations than we have here. 
There the badge must be worn until the 
boy is sixteen, and no licensed child is per- 
mitted to labor after eight o’clock in the 
winter, or after nine o’clock in the sum- 
mer. 
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—The manufacturers of the United States im- 
ported nearly $500,000,000 worth of materials for 
use in manufacturing in the fiscal year just 
ended. Materials for usein manufacturiug thus 
formed nearly one-half of the total imports of the 
United States last year. The Department of 
Commerce and Labor, through its bureau of sta- 
tistics, in a.table just completed, shows that the 
total value of manufacturers’ materials imported 
in the fiscal year 1903 was $489,471,667, and that 
this formed 47.73 per cent. of the total imports. 
In the preceding year the total value of the manu- 
facturers’ materials imported was $415,000,000, 
and furmed 46.14 per cent. of the total. In 1898 
the total importation of manufacturers’ materia!s 
Was $247,000,000, and formed 42.07 per cent. of the 
total. 

— The United States commissioner of internal 
revenue at Washington is after the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company of Kansas City, claiming that it has 
been placing uncolored revenue stamps, costing 
one-fourth of a cent each, on colored oleo, 
whereas a ten-cent stamp should be used. Nearly 
200,000 of these stamps have been used, it is al- 
leged, and if the commissioner of revenue proves 
his case Cudahy will be compelled to pay the 
additional revenue tax, amounting to about 
$17,000. Mr. Cudahy claims the oleo he makes is 
not colored. 

—tThe board of managers for Massachusetts 
for the St. Louis Exposition are fortunate in se- 
curing the Hon. J. W. Stockwell, formerly sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, to take personal charge of their 
exhibits in agriculture and horticulture at 
the. great fair. Massachusetts is not an 
agricultural State in the same sense as 
Kansas or Wisconsin, but in some particulars 
she leads the entire country. This is especially 
true of the intensive farming which prevails in 
the vicinity of Boston and some other portions of 
the State. In the study of plant disease and its 
destruction, as well as in warfare upon agricult- 
ural pests, Massachusetts holds highest rank. 
—The second summer school at {the Con- 
necticut agricultural college at Storrs has just 
closed an interesting and valuable session. The 
number in attendance was largely increased 
from that of the session in 1902, and the interest 
manifested and satisfaction expressed by those 
present encouraged the management to plan for 
a still more extensive course for the summer of 
1904. The faculty of the college have arranged a 
two-years course of instruction in expert farming, 
especially adxpted to the sons of farmers or 





In this special short course no entrance examina- 
tion is demanded; goud health, conduct and a 
fair knowledge of the common branches taught 
In the common schools is all that is required to 
gain admittance to this course. 

——Lou Dillon broke the world’s record for 
trotting a mile at the track of the New England 
Trotting Horse Breeders Association track re- 
cently, going the mile in exactly two min- 
utes. The first quarter was done in .30}, the 
second in .30}, the third in .29. The mare Mil 
lard Sanders ana her owner, C. K. G. Billings, re- 
ceived an ovation when the mare jogged back to 
tke wire. Lou Dillon was bred by the Santa 
Rosa Stock Farm, Santa Rosa, Cal., and was 
sired by Sidney Dillon, son of Sidney (2.193). 
The latter was by Sunta Claus (2.173), one of the 
best race horses of his day, and out of Sweetness 
(2.214), by Volunteer. Lou Dillon’s dam, Lou 
Millon, was sired by Milton Medium (2.253), son 
of Happy Medium, sire of the dam of the ex- 
queen of the turt, Nancy Hanks (2.04). 

--—From present indications the United States 
has nothing to fear from her rivals in the lumber 
trade of the Pacific. Ultimately, the Philippine 
Islands will no doubt contribute materially to 
the supply. The trade from the Pacific coast of 
the United States is now in a strong position. 
During the fiscal year, 1902, the United States ex- 
ported 1,402,499,000 feet of lumber and sawn 
timber, of which 220,817,000 feet were sent from 
the Pacific coast. The exports of wool and 
manufactures thereof udvanced from $26,000,000 
in 1893to $57,000,000 in 1903; lumber, the largest 
item, increased in value from $9,000,000 in 1893. to 
$21,000,000 in 1903. Since 1893, the Chinese em- 
pire, Hong Kong, British Australasia, Peru and 
Chili have together doubled the value of the 
American lumber imported. 

—tThe enforcement of the German meat in- 
spection law, which went into effect April 1 of 
this year, is having a marked effect on the im- 
portation of meats into Germany from the 
United States. Consul-General Guenther writes 
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from Frankfort that only a little more than seven 
tons of bams were imported from the United 
States in April and May this year, as against 
242 tons in the same period of 1902. The imports 
Gf Dacon decreased in the same months from 
1748 tons to fifty-seven tons. The fresh beef. im- 
ports intoGermany during April and May were 
only 1192 tons;as against 2150.tons in the same 
months of last year. and the fresh ‘pork imports 
only ee Ohta against 1988 tons. 

— ernment telegraph time 
es am grap in Alaska 

——What appears to be the foot and mouth 
disease was discovered in Wakefield, Mass., 
Monday. Four animals in the herd owned by 
George R. Tyzzer have been killed by in 
spectors, and the premises have been disinfected. 
State inspectors are investigating the history of 
the case and searching the towns in the vicinity 
for possibile new causes. 

——The new French tariff law imposes a higher 
duty on pork products, and will materially dimin- 
ish American exports to France. 

——Cattle exports for the first seven months of 
this year amounted to 246,494 head, against 154,- 
250 for the first seven months of 1902. Last 
mouth there were 46,002 head of cattle exported, 
as compared with the 20,756 of the corresponding 
ye of —*9* As we have indicated in late issues, 
% greater percentage of these have gone into 
Canada than usual, whence they — ex 
ported to Great Britain rather than from the 
ports of Boston and Portland, which as yet re- 
main closed by British embargo. 

—Preparations for holding the New York 
State fair, which commences at Syracuse, Mon- 
day, Sept. 7, are practically complete and the 
big exposition will be one that will do credit to 
the Empire State. President Roosevelt is ex- 
pected to be present the opening day. The new 
water system has been completed, affording an 
ample and excellent supply. The buildings alk 
have been thoroughly renovated and equipped 
with electric lights, and those requiring it have 
been repainted, the race track has been greatly 
improved, and it is the universal opinion that it is 
now one of the best and fastest in the State. 
The buildings, grounds and track are all spick 
—* — aud in readiness for the opening of the 
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NEW YORK CITY EXCURSION. 
$5.00 BOUND TRIP. 
Threugh the Deerfield Valley Dewn the 
Gudson River Oct. 1 via the Beeston 
& Maine Railread. 

Of all the beautiful trips which are yearly of- 
fered the annual excursion via the Boston & 
Maine Railroad to New York city is foremost. 

This trip is via the famous Bousac Tunnel 
Route through the Hoosac Mountains along the 
— —* and the Berkshire Hills, through 
a grand portion of eastern N , 
Sheng ee, ew York State to 

A royal welcome [will be extended at Albany 
and special preparations have been made to- 
entertain the visitors. From Albany, N. Y., the 
trip is via the steamer down the Hudson River. 
No painter can portray, neither can any descrip- 
tion do justice to the scene which meets one’s 
gaze, a succession of interesting places, histori- 
cal landmarks, scenic landscapes, mountains 
valleys, caves and ciiffs, palisade and forts, all 
are passed and then when one enters the sound, 
what a sight, strange and in'eresting, meets the 
gaze! The view of New York harbor in the early 
morning is a scene impressive and interesting. 
Hundreds of crafts, sailing yachts, row boats,. 
tugs, fishing smacks and ocean liners are 
all playing their busy part. The beautiful 
steamer docks at Desbrosses street pier and 
sight seeing in the city of New York commences. 
Go where you please, there are a hundred, yes a 
thousand, points of interest in the metropolis. 
Leaving New York the return trip to Boston is 
via the Fall River Line to Providence and 
Worcester via the Providence Line steamers. 

The rate is $5 for the round trip from Boston, 
Worcester and Providence. The train leaves 
Boston at 8.55 A. M. Oct. 1, arriving in Albany, 
N.Y.,at 340 P. M. You can take the night 
boat for New York city, which leaves at 8.00 
P. M., down the Hudson and arrive in New York 
at 6.00 A. M. Oct. 2, or you can stop one night in 
Albany, visit the interesting places in this city 
and take the day line boat to New York city, 
leaving Albany at 800 A. M. Oct. 2, arriving in 
New York at 6.00 P. M. that night. You can leave 
New York Oct.2 or 3 via the Boston & Maine 
Fall River Line for Boston, or if you desire to- 
stop longer in New York upon depositing your 
ticket with $2 at the dock office of the Fall River 
Line, the limit will be extended ten days. 
Consider this trip for $5.00. A ride through the 
* Hoosac Mountains,” the “ Berkshire Hills ” 
and the prettiest portion of ** Eastern New York. 
State,” a sail down the “ Hudson River ” and an 
ocean trip back to Boston in a palatial steamer. 
Round trip tickets will be on sale at 322 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, and at Union Station 
Ticket Office. 

Tickets will be on sale on and after Sept. 23. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Preade 
able Peultry Baising. 
Containing Cha tere on How to Make Git9 0 year 
Keeping oultry; Poultry Yards Houses 
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Hen and Incubation; Hatching .and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Pr Poultry = 
Market; Diseases of Fouuyi Geese 
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WALNUT COMPANY, 
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JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superd Edition, Beautifully 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Tvain 
and Manage Them. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


Mr. Clothier has been obviously dressing 
Mr. Larned down rather than dressing him 
up. ih 

And there are those of us who can re- 
member when 2.40 was synonymous with 
pretty fast going! 











Who will dare question the Rev. Dr. 
- MacArthur’s diagnosis of the relative value 
of the modern educational powers ? 





When the Pope sends anybody a White 
Cap the act is more complimentary than 
when a number of White Caps elect to 
make a visit on their own account. 

—-+ a 

We are very glad that the Dean of the 
American stage has a new stomach, but our 
rejoicing is somewhat tempered by seeing 
the fact announced in the advertising col- 
umns. 
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The mosquito may well smile at the re- 
newed efforts of the Brookline health 
authorities. The season is nearly over, and 
“a short life and a merry one” is the 
mosquito’s motto. 
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It’s a good thing to have several profes- 
sions, but few runaway lovers can expect 
the good fortune of the Tennessee couple, 
who discovered that the engineer of their 
train was also a justice of the peace. 

The strike of the Chicago waiters has 
ended in a fizzle, very much like the “* fizz’”’ 
which they have now resumed the business 
of opening ; unlike the fizz, however, there 
seems to have been very little exhilaration 
in it. 


A scientific statement of food values—so 
much meat, so much milk, so much cheese 
and so on—has again given us an opportu- 
nity to let the mind rule the stomach. And 
yet in this dietary we find no mention of so 
much breakfast food. 











An enterprising person in Philadelphia, 
as we learn by a special dispatch to a Bos- 
ton paper, is educating parrots to speak by 
means of the phonograph. If any means 
could be devised to ruin a parrot’s speaking 
voice this would seem to be it. 


<-> 


A continental mayor has recently decreed 
that the owners of dogs shall not permit 
them to bark without reason. Just how he 
will differentiate remains to be seen ; as our 
contemporary, Le Cuurier des Etats-Unis, 
remarks, the soul of the dog is full of 
mystery. 
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Superintendent Harrison of the Lafayette 
Indiana jail will probably have little future 
trouble with mobs. He is having a stand 
pipe erected with a hose attachment, and 
proposes to find immunity in the known 
fact that mobs have very little taste for any 
kind of water except fire water. 


— <a 
<> 


Another sign of the new civilization— 
which is still a good many years from hav- 
ing arrived—is the concerted action of 
twenty-four Salem physicians toward the 
abolition of whistling locomotives during 
the hour when everybody is supposed to 
have an inalienaole right to be asleep. 

One who keeps his ear to the ground 
might begin to suspect a growing lack of 
faith in the ultimate value of Mr. Carne- 
gie’s library benefactions. And even we 
have met persons who boldly described the 
Booklover’s Library as an invention for the 
benefit of those whose love of books stops 
just short of buying them. 











All the world will watch with interest the 
rise of the Kansas school teacher against 
the efforts of her school boards to bar 
matrimonial engagements. <A _ resolution 
has been adopted: ‘‘ That a large percentage 
of our teachers being marriageable, we 
urge upon all the necessity of vigorous and 
unceasing rebellion against this attempt to 
deprive us of our right to court and be 
courted.” — 


The fact that the Boston postoffice ranks 
fourth in the country hardly comports with 
various estimates that have been made of 
the number of authors resident in Boston. 
Possibly, however, the majority of Boston 
manuscripts are so bulky that they go by 
express; or it may be that the Boston 
authors get no returned manuscripts and 
receive their pecuniary results in the form 
of bullion. 











The greatest profit in the ginseng busi- 
ness will probably be made by those 
who sell seeds and roots at tremendous 
pricesto beginners. In time the business 
may develop to commercial importance. Its 
future, however, is uncertain. In any case, 
as with other specialties, inuch time, brains 
and experience will be needed to fully mas- 
ter the situation, and nine out of ten who 
try will never get back a new dollar for an 
old one. 





Once again the happiness of a modest 
place in the world is emphasized by the 
experience of the prominent. Now it is 
Count Franz Joseph Maria von Larish- 
Monnish—or is it Lavish Monnish?—who 
is busily engaged in retusing to pay some 
$50,000 demanded by an assorted lot of 
usurers and marriage brokers. The de- 
mands have been accumulating ever since 
the Count became a brother-in-law of the 
American people. 





The British embargo against cattle from 
New England ports continues, although 
strong pressure has been brought to bear 
through the Government agents and on the 
part of the shipping interests. Western 
cattlemen are complaining of the incon- 
venience of sending cattle by Montreal or 
New York, but Canada profits by the 
present state of affairs. Those who have 
be2n urging the removal of the restrictions 
feel somewhat discouraged, and it is feared 
that present conditions may hold quite a 
long time. os 


That Robinson Crusoe’s own gun should 
land eventually in the British Museum 
seems eminently fitting, but the fact that 
former owners should have parted with so 
valuable a historical relic for a paltry $2.50 
should prove a warning to all persons who 
scorn a knowledge of the literary classics. 
What makes the rumor seem doubtful is 
the statement that anything belonging to 
the original of Defoe’s famous islander 
should have been held at so little value in an 
Oxford museum. Such a thing surely 
couldn’t have happened on the other side of 
the Charles. * 


The meat peddlers were very prompt to 
follow the extreme prices of provisions last 
year, but the drop in values was not 80 
easily kept.in sight. Some of the dealers, 











especially in the country districts, are still 
talking high prices and charging accord- 
ingly, although wholesale prices have been 
declining, on the average, fora long time. 
Consumers who have studied our quota- 
tions and special market articles will not be 
likely to submit to extortion of this kind. 
If the marketman refuses to consider argu- 
ment, the remedy is to buy somewhere else. 
There is nothing to prevent a farmer buy- 
ing at wholesale himself, if he chooses, and 
thus securing the benefits of the latest 
market figures. By pickling and smoking a 
part of the purchase, or by selling part to a 
neighbor, a good-sized purchase can be used 
to good advantage in cool weather. 





The season of the fairs begins about this 
time and will be in full swing all. through 
September and October. Conditions will 
favor success. Fruit and farm: products, 
although limited in quantity this year, have 
been mostly of excellent quality and appear. 
ance, and plenty can befound for successful 
exhibition. The supposed new appearance 
of the toot and mouth disease may in some 
sections interfere with exhibits of live 
stock, but thus far hindrance from this 
source is no more than a possibility. The 
average man is prosperous and will cheer- 
fully spend a dollar anda day at the fair. 
Farmers and their families have had a hard 
season’s work with sume disappointments, 
but few will care to miss a visit to their 
favorite exhibition. A high-grade fair can- 
not prosper without the full support of the 
best farmers as exhibitors and visitors, and 
such support should not be withheld. 





It is said by an officer of the American Im- 
migration Department that many thousands 
ot the immigrants who went to Canada, 
owing to the efforts of the Canadian Immi- 
gration Department, have left the farming 
lands that they were offered on easy terms 
in the Northwest and settled in the United 
States. The Dominion government paid to 
the steamship companies for some of these 
immigrants a bounty of $5 a head, and it is 
not encouraging to find the United States 
preferred to Canada after an apparently 
fair trial of the advantages of the latter. Of 
course, what may be Canada’s loss is our 
gain, for foreigners familiar with agricult- 
ure are not an undesirable addition to our 
population. 

The turn that affairs has taken, if all 
stories are true, is a little singular, and 
shows that there is truth in the saying 
about the best-laid plans of men going 
astray. It was thought in the ‘beginning 
that the inducements offered to settlers by 
Canada would cause many to go from the 
United States to establish homesteads, but 
the present reported developments do not 
indicate that the Dominion will be overrun 
by Americans bringing ideas that in time 
might result in the annexation of Canada to 
our own country. 





><. 
The Old Story. 


No great national object can be carried 
through without much verbal opposition 
and legislative obstruction, and, therefore, 
it is not surprising that the Panama-canal 
project has been held up in the Colombian 
Senate. Weuse the slang phrase advisedly, 
for there has been a disposition displayed 
all along at Bogota to extort more money 
from the United States than she has gener- 
ously offered. The objection to the treaty 
that it would violate the Colombian Con- 
stitution by destroying sovereignty over the 
canal strip is an absurd one, for in the 
treaty the legal form of the sovereignty of 
Colombia has been rigorously preserved. 
It is more money that the insignificant State 
wants, and from a country which is believed 
to be overflowing with riches. 

The abandonment of the Panama route 
is not to be desired, since it furnishes so 
many advantages in the way of construc- 
tion already begun, but we are not tied to 
it, and a waterway across Nicaragua is 
not an impossibility, though, perhaps, Co- 
lombia may be less grasping when it realizes 
that Panama may secedeif the canal treaty 
is rejected by a failure of the parliament 
of Colombia to reverse her unwise deci- 
sion. Of course, the United States might 
take a high hand and proceed with the 
work on the canal, but that would be re- 
garded as ‘an act of usurpation for which 
she would not like to be held responsible. 

Colombia is apparently playing a game of 
bluff, and when she finds she does not hold 
the winning hand she will, no doubt, accept 
the liberal proposition already made. She 
has, to be sure, many clamoring European 
creditors looking for a speedy settlement 
of their just claims, but that is not our 
affair. The United States cannot be 
squeezed even if Colombia is in embarrass- 
ing financial difficulties. A fair offer has 
been rejected by the Colombian Congress, 
ana it may yet realize that delays are dan- 
gerous. 


a> 
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The Vices of American Women. 

If the mania for bridge-whist playing has 
reached, as appears to be the case, the 
stage where women of birth, breeding and 
cultivation boast of their winnings in pub- 
lic, it seems to be quite time to turn the 
searchlight of public criticism upon this 
vicious development of innocent pleastre 
in card playing. We ourselves do not num- 
ber among our acquaintance women who 
play bridge for money, but the Outlook’s 
Spectator,—a thoroughly reliable authority, 
—relates that he overheard the conversation 
on the car the other day of two young women 
well dressed and apparently refined, one of 
whom remarked laughingly, ‘‘ I’ve been able 
to get some lovely things this summer, and 
I’ve paid for every one of them out of my 
season’s winnings at bridge!’’ To which 
the other replied, “‘I’ve put my bridge win- 
nings into the marketing, and once this 
spring I ran the house on them for two 
weeks.’’ We have heard of bridge whist 
and the women gamblers it produces, but 
we had thought of them as existing mainly 
in that overrich social circle where fantastic 
things, not at allto be taken as indexes of 
normal feminine life, occur. But that women 
of the class that a few years ago played 
** progressive” games for small prizes had 





now progressed so far as to gamble for food- 


and raiment and to boast of their ill-gotten 
gain, is news, and shocking news to us. 

There is a story, very well authenticated, 
of a woman who, ina fashionable Southern 
resort, was introduced to a party of men 
playing bridge for money by her husband, 
who played also. They were both young 
people, and she was as refined and well bred 
@ woman apparently as you would see any- 
where. In this hastily assorted party ina 
public parlor, she played all the evening 
and won. At the end of the game one of 
the men paid her over some bills, and she 
took them quite readily, without even a show 
of embarrassment. O tempora, O mores! 

In London it is said that bookseiling has 
declined because of bridge whist. Five hun- 
dred packs of cards have been sold this sea- 
son for every book purchased! And along 
with this gambling tendency goes, unfor- 
tunately, the smoking and drinking evils. 
It is as if women, having assimilated the 
business practices of men, were now taking 
up their social vices also. It is far from ua- 








| common soos pen smoking at luncheons 





to our hotels, and not infréquently the lady 
mem of a little dinner company 

the men‘to drink by desiring . ants 
themselves. It is all disgraceful, a state of 
women to the-blush. Where these evils will 
erd unless women set themselves sternly 
against their further incredse is difficult to 





The Cattle Disease Again. 

The four ‘cases reported from the herd 
at Wakefield, Mass,, on Aug. 23, appear to 
have been. ubted instances of the foot 
and mouth disease, which has been making 
so much trouble for cattlemen since last 
November. Ae arene > 

Boston officials of the United States Cat- 
tle Bureau declare that the symptoms showed 
the disease in well-marked and active form, 
spreading rapidly from the first cow at- 
tacked to the other three. No previous cases 
have occurred so far as known in the herd 
nor even inthe town. Where the disease 
came from and the extent of the infection 
are puzzles which the State and Government 
officials are now trying to solve. If other 
cases are found the quarantine restrictions 
will, itis thought, be renewed, at least in 
the vicinity of the outbreak. This would 
mean a partial return to the annoying con- 
ditions of past few months. 

Most serious of all will be the probable 
effect in prolongirg the English embargo 
against New England cattle exports. It 
had been quite confidently expected at the 
bureau headquarters that the English re- 
strictions would be removed about the first 
of September. Such action may now be 
delayed for months, retarding somewhat 
the commercial interests of the whole sec- 
tion and causing further trouble among the 
cattle-shipping enterprise of the West. 

‘The reappearance of the disease even to 
the slight extent reported is a most unwel- 
come surprise alike to officials and cattle 
owners. 


a> 


A Worthy Successor. 


No worthier successor to Secretary Root 
in the War Department could be found than 
Gov. William H. Taft. True, he will be 
greatly missed in the Philippines, where 
his services have been of incalculable bene- 
fit in settlng disputed questions and in 
bringing order out of chaos in the much 
distracted archipelago, which came into our 
hands unexpectedly after a long period of 
Spanish misrule. His long stay in Manilla 
has been detrimental to his health, and he 
is deserving of a respite from burdensome 
caresin a disagreeable climate, even if he 
has to assume others equally, if not more, 
important at home. 

But as Secretary of War, Governor 
Taft willstill have much to do with the 
Philippines, and he can direct military 
matters in our troublesome Pacific posses- 
sion much more intelligently than if he 
had no practical experience with their some- 
what irrepressible and turbulent inhabi- 
tants. 

Secretary Root’s retirement in January 
has been long foreshadowed, and he has 
eained a rest from strenuous official labors. 
The reforms that he has brought about in 
the army will be lasting ones, an1 his suc- 
cessor will carry out his ideas with others 
that will be suggested when Judge Taft 
becomes thoreughly familiar with the duties 
of the war office. 

The new governor at Manilla will be Gen. 
Luke E. Wright, and ashe will benefit by 
the wise counsel of his capable predecessor, 
there is no reason to suppose that there 
will be any change in the policy already 
adopted in the government uf the Filipinos. 
They will have exact justice accorded them 
in the direction of giving them ample op- 
portunities to have an important share in 
increasing the prosperity of a country that 
was too long held in bondage by unsympa- 
thetic rulers. 





— 
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The Pensioning of the Worthy Poor. 


The movement, inaugurated by Mrs. Jas. 
T. Fields about a year ago, looking to the 
pensioning of Boston’s worthy old people, 
is being watched with great interest. Mrs. 
Fields’ idea was to create a fund that 
should maintain worthy agedfolk in their 
own homes, and a few hundred dollars have 
come to her for this purpose. But the need, 
of cuurse, still remains great. In England, 
it appears, such a fund as that for which 
Mrs. Fields has been and is striving‘ for has 
attained definite existenve, and does exveed- 
ingly good work. One Boston lady, who re- 
cently had the pleasure of going to visit 
some of the pensioners in White Chapel 
with the almoner of the British fund, has 
given her co-workers here a lively and in- 
spiring account of her experience. ‘‘ As we 
walked along,’’ she writes, ‘‘ my companion 
told me something of her interest and eff rts 
for the good old people who depended on her 
somuch. For years, she said, she had visited 
one dear old friend in Brushfield street, a 
handsome and charming old man living by 
himself in a little back room. He had been 
aSstationer and well-to-do once. When he 
first became a pensioner his wife was still 
alive. They had been married for years and 
passed through many trials, failing in busi- 
ness, coming down in the world, but keeping 
together though they had to part with every- 
thing. The old wife’s death was sudden at 
‘last, and the kind almoner went immed- 
iately to see what she could do for the old 
man. She offered to lend him money for the 
funeral, thinking that the idea of a pauper 
burial would be repugnant to his feelings, 
but he positively refused, saying lie could 
never take what it would be impossible for 
him to repay. ‘Iwas always glad,’ the 
almoner continued, ‘he had the pension to 
keep him out of the Union. He was of just 
the sensitive, refined natare that would have 
felt keenly the surroundings of a work- 
house ward. As it was, he was contented 
in his little back room, with his inde- 
pendence and his allowance to count upon.’ 
*T am as wellas my age and circumstances 
permit,’ he writes, on one occasion to his 
friend and confidante, ‘nor must I omit to 
mention to you one little circumstance. By 
dint of a little extra economy, partially de- 
nying myself of my beer and tobacco, I have 
saved about eightpence, and now thinks I to 
myself, now I will havea mouthful of fresh 
air, now I will go out of town, now I will be 
an aristocrat once more. So I yesterday 
packed up my nose-bag and away I posted 
down that noted thoroughfare, Petticoat 
Lane, Aldgate, where I took the train (out- 
side of course) to Poplar, and from thence 
I managed to crawl along to Blackwall 
Pier, where I enjoyed the fresh breeze from 
the river and the sight of the boats and 
steamers running to and fro; andaftersmok- 
ing my pipe, and resting myself for two or 
three hours I returned home by the same 
route none the worse certainly for my long 
journey.”” Is not alithis charmingly told, 
does it not give one a picture of a. wise 








and calm old age? That pipe of peace by 
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the riverside, that serene old man, quietly 
watching the water flow, is like the story 
of Colonel Newcomb in another station of 
life. Boston, like London, has many old 
people, whose last days might be made as 
happy as ‘were this old man’s, by a small 
anpual pension. To be sure, we have not so 
large a proportion of excellent and suffering 
old people as are found in the crowded 
districts of London, but here also they 
exist. Unfortunately, too, they are to be 
found quite out of proportion to the private 
funds and visitors available. Besides the 
widows’ society, of which there are two, 
and outside of institutions there is little 
or nothing for their support. New Zealand 
assumes that the care of old age is purely 
a-matter of justice, and takes the view that 
a pension is nota charity but a debt that 
the state owes its workers. It is there 
held that “second childhood ’’ is quite as 
much the care of the state as first childhood. 
Ultimately, in all probability, the general 
principle that old age should be protected 
and cared for will be accepted by all civi- 
lized countries, but just how it may be 
carried out is by no meanscertain. Mean- 
while we have this good work that Mrs. 
Fields has begun, a work which seems 
worthy of all possible support. ‘This lady, 
who Is intimately connected with all that 
is finest in our literary history, is besides 
one of the most valued of Boston’ sassoci- 
ated charity workers. She may safely be 
trusted to have a sane outlook upon life and 
to beable to discriminate betw. en the old 
people who would do very well in oneof our 
public institutions, and those who to whom 
such a life would be far worse than death. 
It would not be at.all difficult, Mrs. Fields 
assures us, to describe some cases un her 
own list of Boston old people just as inter 
esting as that of the charmingold Londoner, 
whose story has been outlined. But the 
danger 1s great, in our newspaper-reading 
country, that some poor soul might suffer by 
recognizing his own case in print. It is 
wiser, therefore, to refrain and explain 
only that the fund needs to grow yearly; 
that a kind company of persons experienced 
in such affairs will consider with the greatest 
care each application for pension aid, that a 
visitor who really loves old people will be 
found for every recipient trom the fund. 
To commend such an enterprise gives THE 
BUDGET great pleasure. Not improbably 
Boston as a municipality might adopt in 
years to come any adequate scheme for 
pensioning indigent old people worthy of 
such aid. 
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The Marquis of Salisbury. 


There have been greater and more brill- 
jant English statesmen than Lord Salis- 
bury, but none more reputable or freer 
from the tricks of the charlatan. In this he 
differed from Lord Beaconsfield, who, many 
sided as he was, had always the odor of 
humbug about his personality. Salisbury 
was a plain, blunt man, who, like Mare An- 
tony, spoke right on, mingling a great deal 
of irony with his comments and retiections 
on the questions of the day. He had rare 
good judgment and possessed a deal of 
the saving virtue of common sense. He 
knew when to yield gracefully, and when to 
maintain his opinions with a bold front. 
His reserve was at times almost impene- 
trable, and he stood upon his dignity more 
than any other publicist within recent mem- 
ory. He wasan aristocrat of the aristocrats. 
having little sympathy with the common peo- 
ple or with the advance of liberal opinions, 
yeta man of upright purpose, whose do- 
mestic relations were above reproach. 
He respected himself, and he respected his 
family. This may seem uncalled-for praise, 
but those who are familiar with the under- 
currents of life know that this cannot be 
said of all who have ventured into the 
muddy waters of politics, and that a shining 
reputation before the world does not always 
indicate that its possessor has an undeviat- 
ing love forthe sanctities of home. 

Salisbury married for love in early days, 
when he was a struggling younger son, and 
worked hard at journalism to secure an 
adequate income. He was no idler, but one 
who could face difficulties and bear them 
like the commoner, who had nota drop of 
blue blood in his veins. He was of distin- 
guished ancestry, a descendant of the emi- 
nent Burleigh, who lived in the “ spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,’’ but he did 
not shirk from the toil entailed upon 
him by a perhaps too early mat- 
rimonial alliance that displeased his 
stern and exacting father, who was, no 
doubt, looking for a wealthy bride for the 
son whom he thought would not be his suc- 
cessor. He did succeed, however, to his 
father’s title, and he wore it worthily, with- 
out ostentation, but with a full appreciation 
of the distinction it conferred. 

Salisbury was methodical, looking after 
his private aifairs as clearly as he did those 
of the nation when he was in office, and he 
was not apparently troubled in his more 
mature years by that ‘‘ eternal lack of pence 
which vexes public men.“ He had no great 
love for politics, and would, no doubt, have 
preferred the life of an English country 
gentleman to that of a prime minister, if 
destiny had not marked out for hima pub- 
lic career, though he evidently believed 
that the House of Lords was the most im- 
portant branch of the British government, 
and that its members were the natural 
rulers of the people. 

Salisbury was the trusted counsellor of 
Queen Victoria, for he was much of her 
way of thinking in all that concerned her 
subjects. He did not flatter her after 
the fashion of Beaconsfield, but he coin. 
cided with her in nearly all her views. He 
was less in sympathy with her son and 
more liberal successor Edward VII., but 
he was honest in his views, though they 
may have been mistaken ones. He belonged 
to a former generation. May those who 
follow him in the political positions which 
he held possess his sturdy virtues without 
his narrow outlook on the reformatory 
spirit of the day. 


Year by year our Public Garden grows 
in beauty, and this year it is to our mind 
more attractive than ever. Owing to the 
unusual wet weather last June, the foliage 
is of a particularly dark, fixed green, which 
makes a very pleasing background to the 
countless flowers of every color in the rain- 
bow. While additions of plants and shrubs 
are being continually made, great pains 
have been taken this snmmer to arrange 
and group the flowers so as to make them 
especially pleasing to the artistic observer. 
Although the fame of this lovely retreat 
has gone far beyond the confines of our 
State, its singular beauty and value are, we 
think, not half appreciated by the people of 
Boston. Many living within a stone’s 
thruw of this delightfal breathing-plauce do 
not visit it half a dozen times in the whole. 
year. * 


Somebody is making money grow- 
ing summer mushrooms near the large cit- 
ies. Growers near Boston say that summer 
is their most profitable season, prices ad- 
vancing and distant competition being over. 











Quotations sometimes reach extreme figures 
during the heated seasons. 
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| AGood Pointer on 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





From the “Nebraska Dairyman” Lincoln, Nebraska. 


A Valuable Token of Esteem froma Son to Father and Mother and 
Z a Display of Good Judgment. 





following :— 


made up in quality.’ ”’ 


Our friend, J. M. Betts of Broken Bow, Neb., sends us the 


Our esteemed citizen, Frank Norton and his wife, are the re- 
cipients of a very fine present from their son Frank Lee Norton, of 
Racine, Wis., who is manager of the J. I. CASE THRESHING | 
MACHINE COMPANY. The father and mother being extensive, 
farmers and have many milch cows, wrote the son that ‘as all the 
neighbors were getting cream separators, they thought that they, 
to be in line with them, should purchase one.’ The son, on receipt 
of the letter, immediately purchased a DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 
and shipped it to them, writing to them as follows: ‘My Dear 
Father and Mother: I have examined the different makes of cream 
separators and send you the one that I consider the very best ; it costs 
a little more than some others, but the/difference in price is more than 





A De Laval catalogue may be had for the asking. 





THE De LAVAL 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 


STODDARD IMFG. Co. 
RUTLAND, VT. 





SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES : 


74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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PICK UP AND GO”): :r< 2: 


ready for action, from wood sawing to grinding, to ensil- 
age cutting, pumping, churning, etc. To be of real service 
toa farmer a power must travel to many places, wherever 
duties lie, and be always ready. Nothing as valuable as 


OUR PORTABLE Easciize 


From 4 to 28 h.p. Most simple engines made. Perf 

with high efficiency and wide range of duty. —— foal 
than steam, nothing for water and require no skilled attendance, 
Ail mocern equipment. Write for tree catalogue. 


CHAS, J. JAGER 60., Boston “tries 








The Problem of Immigration. 


Few things are more interesting than an 
arguinent on a live topic to which men of 
distinction and diverse views contribute 
feelingly. When, therefore, the Hon. George 
B. Billings, United States Commissioner of 
[mmigration at the Port of Boston, says 
with perfect sincerity that immigration reg- 
ulates itself, and that there is absolutely no 
reason fur alarm at the large increase of 
foreigners now coming into this port, that 
the people of other countries apparently 
know when to come and when to stay away, 
inasmuch as the records show that in times 
of industrial and commercial depression the 
tide sinks to the lowest ebb, only to rise 
steadily when prosperity returns, and Mr. 
Prescott F. Hall, a careful special student 
of the problem, says quite as honestly, ‘‘ em- 
phatically to> many people are now coming 
over here,’’ one sees more than ever how 
much depends apon one’s point of view. 

Tobe sure, Mr. Hall qualifies his statement 
by saying that there are too many immi- 
grants of an undesirable sort rather than too 
many regarded numerically. ‘Ihe present 
laws, he holds, are not nearly strict enough 
to keep out the worst elements of an immi- 
grating people. In 1902, he asserts, over 
seven-tenths of the total immigration was 
from races which do not rapidly assimilate 
with the customs and institutions of this 
country. He adds that much of the recent 
immigration is not truly spontaneous, but 
is induced by the steamship agents, who, by 
holding out glowing promises of success in 
the land beyond the sea, persuade ignorant 
peasants to leave their farms—only to fall 
into the slums of our large cities on their 
arrival here. As soon as the recent re- 
markable industrial activity subsides, Mr. 
Hall believes, there will be frightful suffer- 
ing, not merely among the recent arrivals, 
whose standard of living is low, but among 
other workingmen who are trying to keep 
their families in decency and comfort in the 
face of competition with the lowest immi- 
gration. 

Just here it is worth while to quote 
a view,—very divergent,—that of the Rev. 
Father Ubaldus, rector, of what is, per- 
haps, the most important Italian church 
in Boston. It is his opinion that we by no 
means get a sufficient number of immigrants 
for a country as large as this. Our land 
feeds four hundred millions of people at the 
very least, he asserts, and there are not yet 
one hundred million here. It is his opinion 
that the danger to this country is by no 
means from too great a number of immi- 
grants, but from too great a number in our 
large cities. In this view Mr. Max Mitchell, 
superintendent of the Federation of Jewish 
Charities, than whom no man in this city— 
probably—knows Hebrew needs more in- 
timately and ministers to them more sym- 
pathetically, agrees. The problem before 
us is distinctly that of overcrowding, he 
says. We must not close our ports to the 
people of the Old World who seek a haven 
and a home in the land of liberty and 
plenty, but we must see to it that when they 
arrive here they are directed out uf the city 
and into the country places where ordinary 
human industry is rewarded so abundantly. 
The inclination of the immigrants them- 
selves to stick closely to the great centres 
of population must be overcome. If the 
great crowds of foreigners that inundate 
these shores every year could be distributed 
ina sensible and logical way over all that 
vast uncultivated territory in which this 
nation is so rich, we should never hear any 
complaint of too much immigration. On 
the contrary, we should have new cause for 
gratified wonder every year over the coun- 
try’s progress and wealth. ‘ No better 
farmers can be found anywhere than among 
the foreign peoples who seek an asylum in 
America from native want and persecution, 
and much more extensive plans should be 
devised by our public-spirited and philan- 
thropic leaders to provide for these hun- 
dreds of thousands of willing hands the 
opportunity to secure homes in the thinly 
peopled parts of the country.”’ The State 
of California, we find, is thirty-nine thou- 
sand square miles greater than Italy. Yet 
Italy has thirty-two million of people, and 
California has scarcely three million. Nor 
is it from an excess of population or from 
poverty of soil that Italy today suffers. 
Taxtion is her burdep. Again Texas is as 
large as France, each has about two hun- 
dred million square miles. Yet France 
supports thirty-six million of people, while 
Texas has probably three million. 

Therefore,—to repeat,—the danger to this 
country is not from too great a number of im- 
migrants, but from too great a number 
herded in large cities when they would best 
be distributed in the Western, the South- 
western and the Pacific-coast States. 





Whether the “educational test’ for which 
the Immigration Restriction League is 
struggling would really be effectual as a bar 
to objectionable immigration, we are not 
sure. But the requirement that immigrants, 
except children and aged persons, be able 
to read in some language, seems a good 
one. It has already passed the House of 
Representatives four times and the Senate 
three times. In the opinion of many people 
it should be made a law. Certainly, with 
the ** educational test ’’ an established fact, 
and immigrants directed as a matter of 
course to settlement in the country regions, 
the whole vast problem that the coming to 
our shores of hundreds of thousands of 
foreign people now presents would be ina 
fair way to solution. 





_Most everybody has to pump 
water. Whether you do it by 


WINDMILL or 
GAS ENGINE 


you would be 
wise to get 
our prices. 







Pumps, 
Towers, 
Tanks a 
Pipe 


Our offer No. 7 on Gasoline 
Engines ought to interest you. 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
234 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


The largest water supply house in 
New England. 














HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 


GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for one, 
two, or three horses, for 4 Wobd Sawa, 
Threshing Machines, Ensi Cutters, ete. 
All who arein in Horse Powers, 
ood Saws, or Threshing Ma- 
chines and En- 
silage Cut- 
ters are in- 
vited to 
-) write for 
fifty-page 

— pamphlet. 

= It's free. 


A.W. GRAY's SONS, Pat. and Sole fre. 
P. 0. Box 86 Middletown Springs, Vt. 








Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most lasting fertilizer 
in the world. 

Now is the time to plow up “your old meadows 
and re-seed them using wood ashes as a fertilizer, 
which will ensure you a good crop of hay for 


years. 
Joynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get {them as 

they are collected from house to house, Write 

for prices delivered at your depot and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 
Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 








MEDIUM SIZE 


Yorkshire Swine Pigs 


For store and breeding purposes by 


Ww. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, and NEWTON, N. H. 
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be Markets. 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





ARBIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Sept. 2, 1903. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week .. . .1383 8,343 65 20,418 1673 
Last week... ..1260 8,475 75 =. 23,741 2027 
One year ago “— 13,655 92 26,659" 1674 
Horses ....... 





Prices ea Nerthern Cattle. 


Breer—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quulity, $4.50@5. 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.75@38.50. Western steers, $4.12@5.75. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
4@4ic; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.50 
@4.75; lambs, 33 Q5}c. 

FaT Hocs—Per pound, Western, 5}@5c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7.00; vountry dressed hogs, 7@7}c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6éc P ib. 

ArpEs—Brighton—6}@7c P tbh; country lots, 6@ 

CALF SKINs—13c # Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3}c P tb; country lots, 
22240. 

PELTS—40@650c. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Massachusetts. 
At Brighten. At Watertewn. 
PA Berry 25 J 3 Henry 
The LibbyCo 50 OH Forbush 


22 
ER rete 10 WH Bardwell 11 
Blaisdell&Co 21 @ W Barnes 10 
AD Kilby 6 


Thompson & At aes) 
Hanson 2 JS Henr 23 

Farmington LS R Conners. 23 12 
Y 150 H A Gilmore 5 

Libby & Gould 3 Scattering 50 

M D Holt 17 L Stetson 19 

SM Richardson 5 W B Fearing 9 

J Freeman 13 
New Hampshire. CD Lewis i2 
At Brighten. J WE\lisworth 23 

J McF! = 13 Foss & Chap- 

AtNEDM™M& Weel man 10 
Ce J P Day 

Heath & Mar- T J Moroney 2 
shall 45 

AFJones&Co 2 2 

T Shay 6 Western. 

EF Adden 55 At Brighten. 

At Watertewn J J Kelley 25 


R Connors 19 S S Learned 80 
W F Wallace 7 16 ag atta 


2 
At NE Dm & Weel 
NED M & Wool 


Verment. 
AtNED M & Weel 


Ce. 
W A Ricker 168 650 


F Ricker & Co 28 115 yA Watertown. 
FS Atwooa 4 102 J A Hathaway 160 
G B Evans 11 


At Watertown. 
NH Woodward 29 Canada. 
—* — * 23 At NED A A Weel 
«rip Ce. 
a —R NEDM& Wool 


S Her 4 Co 5280 
WwW F Wallace 12 Geo Heath & Co 70U 





Live Steck Experts. 


Itis very gratifying to state that the English 
market on State cattieis firmer and full }c higher 
in price than one week ago. The quotations at 
Liverpool are 114,@11}c, d. w., and at London 11} 
@12c, d. w., with a steady market at 11@12c, d. 
w., for sheep. 

The last shipment in cattle from Boston was 
Nov. 30, 1902. But anew venture is being made 
inthe export of cattle from here, of which one 
individual account will be made next week. This 
venture is the introducing of American cattle 
into Belgian market, and 400 head of cattle will 
sail later in the week. 

Horse Business. 


Nothing alarming in the way of trade dur- 
ing the past week when compared with pre- 
vious week, but a shade of improvement oc. 
curred toward the end of the week for good 
grades. The auction sales were better patron- 
ized, and when there are buyers there must be 
sales made. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable 
were sold some fresh Western horses from Ohio, 
ot 1100@1600 tbs, in nicely matched pairs and 
single. Shippers say there is an upward ten- 
dency for good grades of Western. Prices range 
$150@300. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable 
business was fairly good; no urgent demand, but 
a constant call for good stuff at $200@300. Gen- 
eral sales at $50@150. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s 
sale stable 3 carloads were disposed of at $100@ 
225, of 1000@1700 lbs. At Welch & Hall Company’s 
sale stable, were sales of Western from $150@ 
350, Weights 1100@1900 tbs. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Beef cattle are in fair supply and 
fully equal to the demand that does not appear 
to be urgent. Prices paid are not very flattering, 
still they work them off after a fashion in light 
numbers. Stockis bargained for and weighed 
at Brighton. O. H. Forbush sold 5 beef cows, of 
4740 ths, at 23c; 1 cow, of 950 Ibs, at 2}c; 2 heifers; 
Of 1370 Ths, at 2c; 2cows, of 1030 and 1140 tbs, at 
she, $1 off; 2 cows, of 1900 ths, at 3}c, $1 off. J- 
A. Hathaway sold for home trade, 30 steers, of 
1500 Ibs, at 530; 28 do., of 1450 ths, at 5c; 40, of 
1475 ths, at 5}c, and sold beef cows, 1150 tbs, at 
46; 20, of 1100 ths, at 3}@4c. 

Milch Cows. 


A good display of all sorts. Market not active. 
Common cows, $30@38; extra cows, $40@48; 
choice cows, $50@70. 

Fat Hogs. 

Steady prices ruled on Western, at 5}@5jc, 

l. w. Prices paid on local hogs, 7@7ic, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 

There was a fair line of arrivals, but light 
when compared with same week one year ago. 
The trade was slow on sheep, and prices favor 
the buyer. Western sheep cost $2.30@4.05 p 
100 ths, and do. lambs,$3.65@5.90 P 100 tbs, being 
15c P 100 Ibs lower on best grades. The range on 
lambs is at $3.65@5.90 P 100 tbs. W.F. Wallace 
sold a small lot of 75-tb lambs. at 5}c, and 85-Ib 
sheep at 2?c. 

Veal Calves. 

Not much change. Butchers seemed ready to 
buy, but the lots sold included slim and good 
lumped together. W. F. Wallace sold 52 calves, 
average 135 ibs, at 5}c. G. W. Barnes, 16 calves, 
140 ths, at 5}c. 

Live Peultry. 

Still lower, by $c. Fowl sell at .11}@12c; broil- 
ers, 11}@12c; roosters, 8@9c. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 16; the Libby Company, 
100; E. R. Foye,15; Blaisdell & Co., 37; A.D. 
Kilby, 16; Thompson & Hanson, 60; Farmington 
Live Stock Company, 120; Libby & Gould, 6; M. 
D. Holt, 65. 

New Hampshire—Heath & Co., 50; A. F. Jones 
& Co., 35; T. Shay, 20; E. F. Adden, 36; R. Con- 
nors, 11; W. F. Wallace, 90. 

Vermont—W. A. Ricker, 500; F. Ricker & Co., 
90; F. 8. Atwood, 6; G. B. Evans,4; N. E. Wood- 
ward, 5; Fred Savage, 55; W. E. Hayden, 14; J. S. 
Henry, 31; W. F. Wallace, 30. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 43; O. H. Forbush, 
2; W. H. Bardwell, 20; G. W. Barnes, 16; R. Con- 
nors, 40; H. A. Gilman, 26; scattering, 50; L. Stet. 
son, 19; C. D. Lewis, 4; J. W. Ellsworth, 2; J. P. 
Day, 40 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 662 cattle, 492 sheep, 16,919 
hogs, 694 calves, 150 horses. From West, 217 
Cattle, 16,700 hogs, 150 horses. Maine, 208 cattle, 
480 sheep, 86 hogs, 434 calves. New Hampshire, 
13 cattle. Vermont, 16 cattle, 61 calves. Massa- 
chusetts, 208 cattle, 12 sheep, 133 hogs, 199 calves. 

Tuesday—Prices noted last week mark the 
range of today on cattle. Butchers seem no 
more anxious to buy, but all handle in a light 
way, and arrivals are not excessive. Some very 
good steers arrived from the East by Ira Rich- 
ardson and are well worth 5jc. J. W. Ellsworth 
Sold 12 cows and 2 bulls, average weight 900 Ibs, 
at 2ic, also 8 Bolognas at $1.65 only. T. J. 
Moroney sold 2 cows, of 1850 tbs, at 3c. S. 8. 
Learned had in 80 head of Western stock, in- 
cluding good feeding steers, of 1544 Ibs, fat and 
800d for slaughter, price $5.65@5.70, fed by Sam 
Alleston, the well-known Illinois farmer. 


— *—— 


Veal Oalvea. — 
Several hundred legs are on the et, taking 
the two markets. It would seem that the demand 


should improve, but the rates of last week could 
not be improved, and some talked of lower 
prices; but butchers are sometimes disposed to 
talk decline in market. J. 8. Henry sold 20 
calves, of 3140 Ibs, at 53c, W. F. Wallace sold 20 
calves, 3180 Ibs, at 5c. 

Milch Cews. 

The supply is sufficient for all business pur- 
poses, taking in all descriptions; common to 
choice, high-price cows.. The movement is not 
active. J. McFlynn sold 2 choice cows, $50 each; 
3 for $175, the lot; 4 cows at $45, and 4at $40. 
Libby Bros. sold 4 nice cows at $50 each; 5 extra 
cows, $40@47; 3 vows, $35. J. 8. Henry sold 2 
choice cows, $58; 4 at $50, and 6 at $45. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The market was a grain better 
for beef cattle than last Wednesday. Butchers 
did not want itt» appear that they were ready to 
buy, and held off as long as they cared to without 
buying, but when the start was made the ball 
rolled easily at a trifle advance. Foss & Chap- 
man sold 7 beef cows, of 950 ibs, at 3}c. O.H. 
Forbush, 2 cows, of 980 and 900 Ibs, at 3c and 5c, 
and 1 slim cow, 700 ibs, at 2ic. Milch cows were 
in fair demand. The Libby Company had in 60 
head, all on commission; 2 choice cows sold at 
$50; 2 at $55; 3 extra cows, $45; 2 at $48; 3 at $40. 
J.T. Molloy sold 2 fancy cows at $60 each, with 
sales at $40@55. J.S. Henry sold 1 choice cow at 
$60; 1 at $55; 5 at $50; 5 at $45;20 at $35@42. 
Thompson & Hanson sold 3 fancy cows at $65; 3 
at $45, with sales at $30@40. 

Stere Pigs. 

Light run and slow sales. Suckers at $2.50@3; 

shotes, $6@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Easter: 
Roasters, 6 to 30 Ibs to 0 palt, ** P >. 16@20 





Broilers, 3} to 4 Ibs, to palr, P t.-..-.... 15@17 
Green Ducks................. pieNcet useuen > 15@16 
Fowls, extra choice......................- 14a 
— bog choice, P doz.. .........- 1 25@1 50 
ais b —* m to »P doz.............. * jog? 3 
ual 8 3 MR cbds Walks dausctoaukstinaes 2 
estern iced— 
— — 1 
Broilers, common to choice............. 12@13 
Fowls, fair to choice................. o-2 12}.@13} 
CN CONRB nce ub ons ncccne 94@10 


Receipts Sept. 1, were 215 packages. 
Liye Peultry. 


OWI, FU none ces 12@ 
Ss FE Bo. — —— — 8@ 
roulers, 2 ths each, P fh.................. 12@ 
Spring ducks, P Ib..............2.--------- M@l12 
Butter. 


NoTr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 fb. tubs only. 





















Creamery, ex extra— 

H. assorted sizes. ...........-.- a 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes... a 
Northern N. Y., large tubs... @ 
Western, large ash tubs.... a2 
Western, asst. spruce tubs. 20}: 

Creamery, northern firsts....- 3% 319@1 

Creamery, western firsts.............. .--139@19 

Creamery, seconds..................------- 16@17 

agg? — — — 18 

SS A ee ee ee 184@19 

Dairy, N. “Y. and Vt. firsts..............--- 17@17} 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ..........--- 15@16 

BN og van 14@17} 
Boxes— 

Extra northern creamery...............-- 24@ 

— e 19@195 

Common to good............-...-.-.------- 15@16 
Trunk butter in $ or}-tb prints.......... 

Extra northern creamery............-.----- 214@ 

Firsts,northern creamery .........--.-.--- 194.@20 

Extra northern dairy....... ...........--. 19a 194 

Common to good.............-. ...-...----- 15a16 

Cheese. 

New York twins, extra, P fb .......-...... 104@ 

New York twins, firsts, P tb..-. -- 9$@10} 

New York twins, seconds, P ib - d@ 

Vermont twins, ‘extra....- --10}@ 

Vermont twins, firsts..... - 9%@ 

Vermont twins, seconds... -- 9@ 

Wisconsin twins, extra, P tb. --10@ 

Wisconsin twins, firsts, P fb ............--. 93.410} 

Ohio flats, FH W.. ......-...2......02.. eocee 9@ 

Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 28@ 

Eastern choice fresh........--------------- 22.@23 

Michigan first to extra ............-.------ 20.@22 

Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.........-------- 22a@23 

York State -firsts........-...2...2...-2---20 22@23 

Western untested ...............-..---.--- 182 19 

Western selected, fresh................--- 20a 204 

Western dirties ....................-..-...- 12@16 

Petatees. 

Houlton Hebrons, P bu.....-..-.---------- 50@55 

Houlton Green on P bu 60@55 

Jersey round white, P bu... -- 55a@60 

Jersey long white, P bu..... 50@ 

Jersey Rose and Hebrons, P bu. a 


2... 55@60 
Native Kose and Hebrons, et * bie les 1 60@1 75 
Sweet, yellow, Norfolk, .. bb 25 



















Yellow, East. roa ed __. Re eee 25@ 
Yellow, We ©. F OD). cece cece --nccccsscoce 25.@ 
ene Vegetables. 
Beets, P bU.... .....-.------.--0----- eee 1 10@ 
Cabbage, " — WIN se octave en sang on 175a@2 00 
Carrots, @ Du « ... 22. 202 2. -e cone cone cone 1 75@2 00 
Carrots, P 100 ......-.------- Rear 2 00@2 50 
Chicory, # doz 5O0.@ 65 
Kscarole, P doz 1 65 
Romaine. P doz ‘a1 00 
Lettuce, P box 50 
Cauliflower, P doz 3 25 
Celery, native. 1 50 
— ey 4 bskt a 
Tomatoes > P ben. 1 00 
native, P bu........---......---1 50@3 50 
Onions, native, P bu......-..-----.--..--- 7595 
Corn, p bu J 7501 25 
— one — 1 2%a2 50 
Native cress, P d0zZ........-.....------++ 30@40 
Cucumbers, — Te ee pee 2 50a3 00 
Peppers, P Dbl....-.--------------------- 75@1 00 
Egg plant, p * — 100@2 00 
Parsley, PDN .......2.- co cncwenecscee 25a 50 
Rhubarb, J 2@ 
Radishes, round..............------------ 25@30 
Squash, So., marrow, PbdbI.........-.---1 00@ 
"native, P DU.......-....-------- 1 0@ 
Turnips, yeilow, new, ® dbi -...--.------ 2 00@2 50 
Mushrooms, native, P te Manhole 90@1 25 
Mint, Pp BOL... 0- os psc 50 
Leeks, P doz.. 
Chives, # doz.....-. 
Civi beans, P bu .. 
Frait. 
Apples, Gravensteins. . 3 00@3 50 
** Duchess.... 1 75@z 50 
* Leena ie 1 50a? = 
* common, Pp bu os Pras 
“ Williams,p bbl.............-.-.--- 2 3 50 
hee les— oe 
Florida, P DOX......-..---------------- 1 50@2 50 
Bluebernies— 
Penn., Mass., N. H., Me...........---- 8@10 . 
Nova Soa... .....220-.0-ceces-s---- 10@13 
Plums— vi 
Green, P &tb bskt.........--..-------+- @20 
Large ‘blue —* P bskt...........-. 20@25 
o —_ — eras haenr 1016 
ranberries— 
one Cod, P box.........--.----------- 2 00@2 50 
rapes— 
Worden ..... 222. 2202 0220 cence eee ecececcce 75@90 
Moore’s Early, # carrier. . 7 
Delawgre, P carrier......-. 
lay . ® carrier..............-. 
Muskmelons— 
Rocky Ford, fancy, P crate.......-.---- 4 00@4 50 
Watermelons, —— 8 00@20 00 
enc 
Md. and Del., P carrier........-....-- 1 00@2 50 
Md. and Del., ® bskt.....—_-.---.-.- 1 1 50 
Hudson River, Pp ee beké. carrier...... 1 2 00 
Hudson River, # bskt...... eNOS 1 25@1 50 
— P bu. Dskt.......-.-..-.---- 2 25@3 00 
Native Clapp, P bu.........---....---- 75@1 00 
Native Bart ett, BD VW. once cone nee cess, 1 25@1 50 
Hides and Pelta. 
ceers and cows, all weights............-- 6a 
ides south, light green salted.....-.... 77 
a — Ba a ERIE 13}@14 
buft, ae J 88 
Calfskins, 5 to’ 12 tbs each.........----.-- 1 25 
over weights, each........-....- 17 25 
Deacon and dairy skins......... — 











Evaporated, choice......... 
Kvaporated, fair to prime... 
Sun-dried, as to quality.................. 
Grasse Seeds. 
Timothy, ? — good to prime 2 4 * 
Clover, # th......-. .-..-.-- -. 12@13} 
Red ‘Top, Y Western, # 60 tb sack.. 50 
fancy recleaned, P tb... s10, 





. 
~ = — 
ded — oy a ee at ‘ — 





LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H., ON THE LINE OF THE BOSION & MAINE R. R. 








" Nie Pic, chat Wades abe. deiduoe 13 14 00 

= fine choice.................... 13 114 00 

oe clover,mixed,® ton........... 13 16 00 
clover, P ton................- 12 13 00 

* swale, P ton.................- 9 10 00 
Straw, prime rye................2....... 17 18 00 
Straw, oat, per ton.....................- 9 10 00 
Straw, tangled rye................ — 11 12 00 





Cern Meal.—$1 181 and 55 
2 60 % bbl; granulated, — 3 70 bbl. “oe 

pag ear ae —Quoted at $3 25@4 00 P bb. 

Meal.—Firm at 35752595 P bbl. for 

rolled and $6 10@6 35 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 00@ 
375 P bbl. 

Cera.—Demand guiet, supply smail. 

Noa vel ellow, sane. 

0. yel low, Spo 

No. 3, yellow, 63c. 

@Oats.—Demand quiet, petene lower. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 

oe 2 clipped, white, ite 

No.3 clipped, white, iae. 

Millfeed.—Firm. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $19 50@19 75. 

Winter wheat middling, — 840 50@25 00. 

Spring wheat bran, sac 8, $18 

— * —— middling, sacks, 20 00@25 00. 

feed, 

Cottonseed real t tor F shipment, $26 25@26 50. 

Linseed, $25 00@5 

Barley.—Feed ell 52 @55c. 

Bye.—fic P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 214@22 
* Saas Sa ears 24@25 

sig “* }blood Mich .............. 24@25 

oe “ hio. 2 4 26 





Fine delaine, Ohio 


Ohio X, 1 and 2 29.a31 
Pulled wools, scoured..........- .-- 32@56 
American mohair .............-.-...--.-- 35@4) 








AN OLD-TIME MIXTURE.—G. M. G., Duchess 
County, N. Y.: The receipt for the Douglas 
mixture is often asked for, but the preparation 
of it is of doubtful value, either as a poultry 
tonic, the purpose for which it 1s commonly used. 
The acid in the mixture ought to make it a good 
disinfectant and germ killer, applied freely to 
the earth and woodwork after a visit of an in- 
fectious disease. But for that purpose the acid 
and water alone would answer. It is composed 
as follows: Halt an ounce of sulphuric acid, a 
quarter of a pound of sulphate of iron, one gallon 
of water. Pour the water on the sulphate of 
ron,then add the acid, stirring well together. 
Let it stand for a day, and then put away for use. 
Use in the proportion of a teaspoonful to half a 
pint of drinking water. Thereis noreliable evi- 
dence thatit does any good as a tonic. 

POISONED BY LAUREL.—I. A. P., Litchfield 
County, Ct.: The symptoms of poisoning by 
aurel are inability to walk, foaming at the 
mouth and vertigo. The treatment for this 
trouble is take up the lambs or sheep so affected, 
give each one a full tablespoonful of castor oil, 
and when this is swallowed give a cupful or more 
or a sheep of strong coffee. Give no feed until 
the medicine has operated, but give the coffee 
every hour. 

FARM ICEHOUSE.—W. A. M., Sullivan County, 
N.H.: In answer to your request for further 
details of the farm icehouse mentioned some 
time ago, Mr. Moss writes: ‘“ A house 12x12 feet 
square and twelve feet high will hold twenty to 
twenty-five tons of ice. The floor should be o ne 
foot above the level of the surface, cemented 
and made to drain to the centre to a trap drain 
pipe, which will not allow any air to come in 
contact with the ice. Lowered floors, I find, 
melt the ice from the under side twice as fast as 
he ice melts above ground. The wall should be 
double, but not packed with sawdust, which 
would cause the building to rot away in two to 
three years time. The roof should be double 
allowing a foot space, and each gable should 
have slatted windows of good size for free 
ventilation. You might tie your building with a 
half-inch iron cross rod at bottom and top, Cut 
your ice cake perfect and all same size. Lay 
them not closer than eight to twelve inches from 
the wall, which space pack well with sawdust; 
with twenty inches of sawdust on top and one- 
half to two-thirds as much in the bottom.” 
Another description of a farm icehouse is given 
elsewhere in this issue, and still another plan was 
given in issue of Aug. 15. 


<> 
>_> 





ATTRACTIVE FARM HOMES. 

In’ few other parts of New England can so 
large a per cent. of thrifty looking, well-kept, 
cosey farm homes be found asin Vermont. Busi- 
ness and professional men in the large cities are 
beginning to appreciate this fact, and are buying 
country homes and bringing their families to 
grow up under the healthful, invigorating infiu- 
ences of country life at its best. The value of 
farm property has steadily increased for sev- 
era) years, and there are today comparatively 
few unoccupied farm homes in Vermont. 

A NEW POULTRY COMPETITOR. 

Hungary exports turkeys, geese, ducks and 
hens to England where they now compete more 
successfully than formerly with American 
poultry. The poultry culture of Hungary is said 
to pay ten times as much to farmers as any other 
branch of agriculture. Beef is dear and pork 
has gone up in price, while thousands of people 
are making money in the export of eggs alone, 
and raisers of poultry find a good domestic, if not 
also a foreign market. The secretary of the 
Hungarian National Poultry Society declares 
that his country will yet export more poultry 
than grain. Hungary is already a large producer 
of Indian corn, and even in America it is found 


‘| that the poultry business tends to increase most 


fapidly in the corn belt. Cneap corn, a moderate 
climate and poultry raising seem to be a national 
combination. 

VALUES OF BAG FERTILIZERS. 

The law ot most States requires the manufact- 
urer to print on the outside of the sack the 
guaranteed analysis of the fertilizer. Beyond 
whis point the law is silent. It does not say 
what price shall be asked, neither does it place 
any limit on the guarantee. As a consequence, 
the manufacturers have in some instances cov- 
ered nearly the whole front of the sack with 











guarantees, which cannot help being confusing 
and misleading. The wants of the farmer would 
be best provided for if manufacturers would 
tabulate their guarantees in the simplest possible 
form. The Michigan station calls attention to 
the way in which the manufacturers try to pad 
out their guarantees by repeating the same 
statements in different ways, and declares that 
the station will firmly endorse a movement for 
plain and simple statements on the bags. 
SELECTION OF YOUNG DAIRY STOCK. 

Many persons who claim to have a pretty good 
idea of what a dairy animal should be, still ad- 
here to the old notion that it should be deep in 
the flanks, and wedge-shaped, increasing in 
depth and width backwards. So far as mature 
cows are concerned, there may be something in 
this, if we add depth of udder; but we have to 
consider points that are applicable to the young 
calf, the undeveloped heifer, and the sire as 
well. Many good cows lack depth of flank, nor 
are all heifers of great promise and bulls noted 
as great sires specially remarkable for deep 
flanks; indeed, thereverse is generally the case. 
A deep flank is generally accompanied by a level 
or straight bottom line, so desirable in beef ani- 
mals; but a promising dairy youngster is usually 
deepin the middle, with the bottom line from 
the middle running upwards to the brisket, and 
towards the flank, which shows gcod depth 
through the middle of the body, but the reverse 
behind the shoulders and in front of the hips. 

PROFIT IN CHICORY. 

The cultivation of chicory in this country as a 
commercial fertilizer is rapidly increasing, 
though confined largely to sections to Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Maine and Nebraska. The 
yield per acre is said to be from six toten tons, 
but with good culture as much as fifteen tons 
may be grown. The average price is $6 to $8 per 
ton, and the cost of growing ranges from $30 to 
$45 per acre. It is stated that under normal con- 
ditions the profit from chicory is somewhat 
greater than from corn or wheat. Its cultivation 


‘is similar to that required for beets, and the same 


may be said also as to harvesting. The roots are 
taken to the factory, and when washed are cut 
into pieces about one-half inch in diameter and 
roasted. Chicory has a value as a forage crop 
due to its ability to produce well upon almost 
barren soil, but when fed in considerable quanti- 
ties to milch cows it imparts a bitter flavor to 
the milk. Swine will eat the root and thrive on it, 
and both the roots and leaves may be fed to 
horses. 





Harvesting Pears and Piums. 

Pears are largely packed in the bushel 
boxes for local markets, but for dis- 
tant markets the one-half, one-third and 
the standard barrel are largely used. Grad- 
ing and packing are practically the same as 
with the apple. If picked while hard this 
fruit will bear considerable pressure, but 
not so much as the apple, and therefore a 
smaller package is desirable. 

Wrapping apples and pears in soft paper 
improves the keeping quality, but the addi- 
tional expense of this work may not prove 
profitable. 

PLUMS. 

Most of the plums grown in Massachusetts 
are sent to market in the common quart 
strawberry basket, the New York grape 
basket being used in a limited way. A two 
and four-quart veneer or till basket ought 
to become popular if the plum is grown in 
larger quantity, as the fruit packs in them 
more economically than in the quart basket 
and supplies just the right quantity needed 
by the average family for cooking or can- 
ning. S. T. MAYNARD. 

Worcester County, Mass. 

Feeding Apples. 

I would commence small and feed a peck 
or more a day without any hesitation at all. 
1 have fed hundreds of bushels of apples 
to my cows by beginning in a small way of 
course, and when I had fed out the last 
apples I noticed a perceptible falling off in 
the quantity of my milk. I don’t claim any 
great nutriment in apples, but you all know 
who keep cows or any stock where they can 
get at them, that they will walk a good 
way foranapple. Iam feeding apples to 
my cows now, or the eleven that I am milk- 
ing; 1 am feeding them a bushel at the 
present time. Feed them to them right in 
the stall where you feed your hay, and 
there is not much danger of their getting 
choked. W. H. KEITH. 

North Monmouth, Me. 

I was at the market the other day and at 
one of the stalls was an attendant who did 
not look at all sentimental, though he might 
have realized Queen Gertrude’s descrip- 
tion of her son, Hamlet, for he was fat and 
scant of breath. As I laid down a magazine 
this jolly butcher man of uncertain age—he 
certainly was not young—said : 

“ Ah, I used to write verse for that peri- 
odical.”’ 

‘rhis gave me a little shock, but why 
should not “the floweret of a legend blow 
amid the chops and steaks.’”? Tennyson 
made it do so, and why should not the 
wielder of a cleaver be able to handle poetic 
feet as well as pigs’ feet? I did not ask 
him about the character of his rhymes, but 
I presume they related to meadows where 
lambkins skipped and horn-ed cattle grazed. 
Shakspere’s father was a butcher, and, per- 
haps, the great dramatist inherited his talent 
for writing in numbers from his paternal 
progenitor, who, like Silas Wegg, might have 
dropped into verse occasionally. My meaty 
friend, however, was something of a humor- 
ist, for he told me that when he published a 
volume of his poems, he would bave it bound 
in calf. Then 1 thought he was “kidding ” 
me, and 1 left my order hurriedly and de- 
parted. He may not have been abard of 
the very first water, but at least he was not 


a muttonhead. 
The sight of several teams delivering coal 


ata public schoolhouse the other day re- 
minded me of the children who received va- 











cations last winter because there was not 
fuel to warm them in the city temples of 
learning. The boys and the girls will not 
suffer in school the coming cold weather, 
though, perhaps, some of their parents may 
in their domiciles if the black diamonds con- 
tinue to go up, for a great many people 
cannot afford to buy coal in advance. It 
takes all the money they can get to supply 
present necessities, and they are unable to 
lay up anything for a cold day. Of course, 
I do not allude to those fathers who stand 
in long lines at the bars when their day’s 
labors are over. These selfish fellows keep 
themselves hot, though they let their famil- 
ies shiver,and what treasures they do lay 
up in red noses that light them to the miser- 
able homes that they have made uncom- 
fortable. Often they leave all their scanty 
earnings with the ‘‘bar-keep,’’ and the 
woman of the house has to go out washing 
to support it. 


WORCESTER’ 


FAIR, 


Home of the successful New England Fairs. 


Largest Agricultural Fair in Massachusetts, 
TO BE HELD 


SEPT. 7-8-9, zz 
1903, 


A Great Industrial Exposition. 
A Grand Horse Show. 
A Magnificent Cattle Exhibition. 


Herds entered from all parts of New England. 


An unprecedented display of Agricultural Machin- 
ery and Mercantile Exhibits. 


Eight Athletic Contests & Regatta on Nortn Pont. 
The Banner Poultry Exhibition of New England. 


HORSE RACING 


Including Trotting, Pacing and Running Races. 
Novel Educational Features, including Experimental 
Plots, Model Kitchen and School Exhibits. 
$8000.00 in Premiums and Special Attractions. 
Special Pony Exhibits to interest the Children. 
Ask for Special Rates on all railroads. 
For further particulars address 


J, E. GIFFORD, Sec. B. W. POTTER, Pres. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

















Silos 


- Get full value from the corn 
: : ove — the /nodern ap- 
0. 


; Ensilage Making 


preserving is our specialty. 
re epee making and right mater- 
fals. Noair stealing in or mold- 
3 ing and rotting of contents. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Chas. J. Jager Co., 
174 High St. Boston, Mass. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and al 
other — inte: in the estate of 

FREDERICK W. HAGAR, late of Melrose, in 


—— @ certain instrument purportin 
my bmg will and testament of saic 

58 pean prosenses to said Court,!>: 
Soggy by y Olivia , who ieee prege that let 
testamentary to her,. the 


po hi « therein in named, without giving a surety 


You — reby elted ata yospete 
be held at Lowell said Count; 
Midd be on the — da ay &, Septem 
‘ . 1903, at nine o’cloc — * 


ond. petitioner is hereby directed to 
publte — oe bY of tree suoeess ing this citat on 
once in each week, 


paper published 
to be one day, at yas before said Court, and by 
paid, or delivering a copy of this 
all known persons interes’ in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
wire do of eid ‘Coir, ths twenty-asth day 
r oO is twenty- a 
August, * the year one thousand nine yd 


ora and three, 
W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of MAR- 
CUS D.HARRIS, late of Bridgton, in the County 
of Cumberland and State of Maine e, deceased, 0: 

in the personal property hereinafter describe 
— 4 the Treasurer and Receiver-General a 


ealth.. 

HEREAS. Mary ‘A. Harris, appointed ad- 
WwW —— of the estate of ‘said de- 
the Probate Court for the —— 

of Cumberland in the State of Maine, has 
sented to said Court her petition represen ns 
that as such administratrix she is entitled to cer 
personal p property situated in said Common- 


—— 
eport Savi Bank, East 
can + A, Savings Hani k = orth Avenue 





Suffolk Savings Bank, Provident Institution for 
Savi Gent 8 Savings Bank, Wildey 
Savings Bank, H —— —— Bank and Frank- 

Dp, in our County of 
Suffolk ; Monson avin Bank of Monson, in our 
County of Worcester; 12 shares of Monson Nail 
Bank Stock certificate, No. 527, and praying that 
she may be licensed to receive or to sell b 
public or private sale on such terms and to suc 
person or persons as she shall think fit—or 
—— to dispose of, and to transfer and con- 

such shares and estate. 

‘ou are — cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be h at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifteenth day of September, 

1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, | = — you have, why the same should not 


gran 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASsA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, anewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
sald citation on the Treasurer and Receiver-Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, First 
yates of said Court, this twenty-first day of Aug- 
in the year one — nine hundred and 
vce. H. FOLSOM, Register. 

















—— 


age Hog Fence 


P a whole litter. It’ r woven. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich. 























FARM ERS’ WANTS | 


ONE CENT A WORD 








tock, Seeds, iy etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. of 
one cent per were only, — name, —— or 
= * Display. to accompany the 





Want ED—A practical working farmer understand- 
ing all details of farm work. Man with family 
preferred. —— miles from Boston. Permanent 
situation. oF io Address with reference and 
pean R. F., Box 2693, Boston. 





ANTED—Working foreman on farm twenty miles 
from Boston, w hae experience in raising aspaia- 
gus, strawberries a m Must be strictly tem- 
perate, of good disposition and kind to animals. One 
competent to take full charge when owner is away, 
and with the ability to make the farm pay. If 
married a cottage will be furnished. A permanent 
position to the right party. — giving refer- 
ences and salary required. P.O. BUX 7%, Roxbury, 
ass. 





Went EQUIPPED Machine Shop for m’f’g special 

machinery aud jobbing: 19 miles from Boston, 

poor ee health cause of sale; price low and easy terms. 
KUHN, 18 Railroad “ave., Beverly, Mass. 





ANTED-—A live, single American man for farm 
work. Must be good teamster and a hustler. 
State age and experience. Keferences required 
Board furnished. +p ag #25a month. Steady work 
for the right man. E WAITE, Cobalt, Ct. 





man, for —— in creamery. Some knowledge 
— — would help secure this permanent 
SON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 


Weinan,t to correspond with ayoung, active, honest 


position. MO 





AN TED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 

woman for — housework in a small private 

—— House has all conveniences. Salar = per 
mont Address BOX 102, East Northfield, 





| ght wage once, competent, single man on milk 
route. Permanent position to right man. Must 
be a good milker. Apply with reference, S. D. NE 
ELL, SRristol, Ct. 





ANTED-—Young man for all-round farm work. 
Good be 4 single, temperate, references. 
tate wages, with boar in family. J. H. NELSON, 


Lakeville, Mass. 





ge ae and wife, teamster and housework 
Family 8. $35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 
towese, Ct. 





ANTED — Immediately, good i hand, mea 
milker and teamster and sober. #20 wa month 
Also good house gir!, $3 per week. ry - BARN ES, 
Dracut, Mass. 





Must be good teamster. C. E. YWARD, 


Weitest he goo able man on large Poultry farm. 
ancock, N 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
QUINTIN E. RANKIN, late of Malden, in said 
Wie deceased, intestate 

HEREAS, a petition ry been presented to 
Court to grant a letter of adminis- 

woos 7 a the estate of said deceased to Ella M. 

Rankin and Mabelle R. Hart of Malden, in the 

County 5 Middlesex, without giving a surety on 

their bond 
You are here os ed to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in - County 

of Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of Sep- 

tember, A. D. 19:3, at nineo’clock in the; orenoon, 
to show cause, ifany you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioners are —— directed to fon 
public notice thereof, by ublishin ing this cita' 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said og 

Witness, —— J. McINTIRE, mouse 


First Judge 0 Court, this twenty. ghth 


day of August,1in the year one thousand nine | 


hree. 
hundred and thi. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

Tothe heirs-at oye bent of * creditors and all 
other rsons the of 
JOSEPH er MONDS” ARRINGTON. late ot 

ORAS * — presen -- 87 to 

a 
Ww Court ttto o grant a letter of administra- 
said d to Ella e 
Phelps of Somerville, in an her bot, of Middlesex, 





in 
iddl —— — day of Septem 
— at nine o’clock in forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 


hould not ot be t 
" ‘And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public —— * pub! shing | this citation 
once in cach week or three — te = 

— F LOUGHMAN, pape! 
published in Boston, the! —n— nm to be one 
se, OnanLes J Court. 

Witness ARLES J. McixtiRe, Esquire, 
First J of said Court, this twenty-fourth 
day of Auemet, in the year one t nd nine 
hundred 


. E. ROGERS, Assistant Kegister. 


“Miliar with modern 


| 





ag Ts 15 to 17, good milker. State wages 
M.D. W HITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 





ANTED—Young man for —— farm work, who 
— good milker. C. E. CALDWELL, Beverly 





No 
children or invalids. C. H. HOBBS, Gorham 


r GIRL to do housework in family of four. 





Give full details in first letter. PRO 


f522 on dairy farm. Good place for a worker. 
‘ARM, South Framingham, Mass.; 





OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare 
a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50 
e and kind. W.S.TA R, byron, O. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD, Van Wert, 0. 





ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
Red Wilkes —— sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
o draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 

GLE. Fiora, Ind. 





R SALE—Three coaches. as new. Will se 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





OR SAL.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years ot with ex 
treme speed and the ablitty, to to carry it Two first- 
lass green pacers. M.S. C Munice, Ind. 





ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools 
Would work as foreman on gentieman’s farm 
Cc. CREIGHTON, Pratts, N. H. 





‘OR SALE—Five black 8,14 to 15 Be bande, 8 to 5 
— old. Prices, $150 to $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
L. Viocennes, Ind. 


ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable. 
have a record of positively successful work, fa- 
farm’ Must board rie U 3 





cows; product sold at retail: dairym 
Address - CHAMBERLAIN, 9 Exeter 
Bereet, Boston, M: 





ty middl d Protestant woman 
‘or general housework in family of three — 
—— “en conv —— * irene 
particulars wages. 
ED’ WRITE Andover, Ce — 





ANTED—Reliable ul 
bacco or —— Good olsce tor right ht —* NState 


BOX 10s. ee oeiic i — — 


AANTED—Reliable man for farm work. Must 
understand milking and — farm work. 
RGE T. CLARK, Beacon Falls, Ct. 
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Repea 
afghan is required length. 
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6 
pe ee comparatively little known, even with all | & little salt and some chopped chives. Lay these | wear, the plainness of the‘costume being relieved The World Beeutiful 


Our bomes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED AFGHAN. 

This rule is very effective when afghan 
is finished, and the work goes off quite fast. 
Procure three pounds old-rose No. 2 Lion 
brand, 8-fold pansy germantown; one pair 
of wooden needles, measuring 1? inches 
round, three pounds lily- white No. 4, 8-fold 


vein knitting use two threads at once in- 
stead of one. Wind wool in two balls, and 
knit with an end from each ball. Lily-white 
same way. 

With old-rose cast on a number of stitches 
divisible by 3, and add 2. Make afghan 1s 
yards wide, 1? yards long. 

lst row—Plain knitting, turn. 

2d row—With lily-white knit 1 plain (*), 
knit 3 together by taking up the stitches as 
if you were aboutto purlthem. Repeat 
from (*) to end of row, ending with 1 plain; 
turn. 
3d row—One plain (*), make 3 stitches 
out of 1, by knitting 1, purling 1, knit- 
ting 1 all outof the one stitch. Repeat 
from (*) to end of row, ending with 1 plain; 
turn. 

4th row—With old-rose wool knit plain ; 


turn. 
Sth row—Like fourth. 
t from second to fifth rows until 





Eva M. NILEs. 





Foods, Digested and Undigested. 

In response to a communication urging a 
diet of dry, hard bread, The Hospital has 
the following to say about digestible and 
indigestible foods. The writer of the letter 
just referred to, Mr. T. Thatcher, states 
that at the age of sixty-four he had walked 
forty miles in one day with no more sus- 
tenance than twopennyworth of “hard, dry 
brown-bread crusts’; while a holiday in 
which he ate the norma! quantity of *‘ good ” 
food resulted in a nightmare and subse- 
quent depression. Says The Hospital: 

** Naturally a man praises the food which 
agrees with him, but whether or not a crust 
of bread be as wholesome for others as it is 
for Mr. Thatcher, there is no doubt that 
this plea for food that demands some effort 
in the eating is not untimely in an age when 
everybody seems to want to have their 
digestion done for them. For some people, 
these predigested foods cause an absolute 
hunger dyspepsia. There is nothing in 
them to ‘stay’ the stomach, and the sufferer 
would probably be better, instead of try- 
ing to find something still more digestible, 
to put himself for a time on a diet of brown 
bread and haricot beans. Not that either 
of these is indigestible, though some might 
think the latter was. It is indeed difficult 
of digestion, but when digested the food 
value is high. The really indigestible 
things'are those which have little food value 
and makethe stomach work for no profit ; but 
if it be worth the effort, a food that is 
difficult of digestion has a certain merit 
of its own, in that it exercises the organs of 
digestion. The gourmet dyspeptic who re- 
sented the simple strengthening fare we 
speak of might console himself with the 
thought that when his digestion was thus 
strengthened, he would be able to enjoy 
the pleasures of the table more than ever 
before; but if in the process of treatment 
he grew to enjoy the simplest foods, he 
would be none the loser.“ 


— 


Packing the Suit Case. 

-Here is someadvice for summer tourists 
on the art of packing a suit case. Itis 
given by a man who traveled through 
Europe with two suit cases for his only 
luggage, and, nevertheless, always looked 
well groomed. 

‘* Here is my suit case,”’ he says. “ It is 
the ordinary affair except that I havea 
false lid, which contains receptacles for 
toilet articles. If I am pressed for room 
I can leave the lid at home, stuff the toilet 
articles about the corners of the case, and 
strap my shirts tightly against the real lid. 

“Suppose Iam going to any summer re- 
sort along the Atlantic coast. In the first 
place, I shall need an extra sack suit for 
every-day wear, to alternate with the one I 
have on. 

** Here is an extrasuit. I fold the trous- 
ers much as you find them on the tables of 
any clothing store, only I fold the seat in- 
ward, so that it will be out of the way. 

“‘ There is one thing I want to impress on 
you right here. Don’t pack your trousers 
with the idea that you can take them out at 
the end of a long journey and put them 
right on. You can’t do it. 

““I made up my mind long ago that the 
only object in folding a suit in a certain 
way for packing is to save space, and not 
to save the appearance of the suit. The 
first thing I do when 1 land in a town is to 
send my extra suit to a tailor and have it 
pressed. After eighteen years I have found 
this the only satisfactory way. 

** Now lay the trousers flat iu the bottom 
of the case. If you wantto carry an extra 
pairof trousers lay them right on top of 
these, only have them turned in the oppusite 
direction. 

** We come to the waistcoat. Turn it in- 
side oat and fold it in half, the crease 
coming in the middle of the bavk. Then 
fold once more, this time with the crease 
going down the side from under the arm- 
hole. Lay it flat on top of the trousers. 

“* During all these operations you should 
watch out for little spaces that are not 
quite filled. Put a handkerchief, a wash- 
cloth, a pair of socks, or any such small 
but necessary article in each of them. Be- 
fore! you know it you will have al] your 
small things cared for without seeming to 
give them any room at all. Utilize every 
inch in this way. 

** Now for the coat. This is a far more 
serious proposition, but I believe I have 
solved it successfully. 

“1 lay the coat flat on the table and fold 
the sleeves over at the elbow, so that the 
cuff lies over the shoulder. Then I turn up 
the collar and fold each side of the coat 
over until the edges meet ani the cloth side 
of the coat is out of; sight, the lining only 
being exposed. 

**Once more I fold it over so that it makes 
a long and narrow bundle. Then a final 
fold, not vertical this time, but horizontal. 
Lay itin the case with the rounded side 
against the side of the case and the collar 
in the middle. This will leave a deep hole 
in the other half of the case. . 

“If you are going to take another suit—- 
say a Tuxedo—put the coat in this hole. 
That will once more make the surface level, 
and you can lay your trousers and waist- 
coat on top. R 

“If you don’t care to take an extra suit, 
you can get noend of pajamas and under- 
clothing intothat hole where the coat would 
go. 

“lt isalways difficult to pack collars sat- 
isfactorily. [doit in this way. I simply 





_ put one end of acollar under the coat and 
~ leave the other end flapping free, packing 


things under itas I goalong. You ses, the 


collar takes the carve off the coat, and the 
coat is solid enough to keep it from being 
crushed and mussed. By spreading the col- 
lars judiciously you can pack a dozen with- 
out much trouble. 

“* Daring the rest of the packing you will 
have to be careful of the flapping ends, and 
pack things under them. When you have 
finished, lay a shirt over everything and 
put the collar ends into the collar of the 
shirt for protection. * 

“Now you want your bedroom slippers, 
but don’t simply stuff them in with the idea 
of getting them out of the way, We will 
use them as bottle protecto: Wherever I 
go I carry a bottle of witch for shav- 
ing anda bottle of tooth wash. 

‘*Put a bottle into each slipper, squeeze 
them into the sides of the suit case and you 
have the best bottle protector in the world. 


no other, dear doctor. 

“You will want an extra pair of shoes. 
For a summer trip you should have one 
pair of low shoes and one pai: of high. 
Wear the high on your journey, for the low 
take up less room in the grip: careful 
not to pack them so that they can soll any- 
thing. Pog 

** Now lay your clean neglige shirts over 
everything, put brushes, combs, toilet ar- 
ticles and such things in the compartments 
in the lid, and we are about ready to start 
for the train. ; 

“* Let’s see what we have managed to get 
into the case and you will find yourself 
pretty well provided for a two weeks trip. 

“You have two complete extra suits, 
extra shoes, socks, underwear, pajamas, 
shirts, collars, neckties, handkerchiefs, slip- 
pers, outing cap or soft hat rolled intoa 
small space, shaving utensils, all the neces- 
saries of the toilet safely preserved from 
harm.”—N,. Y. Sun. 


a 





How Chamols Skins are Made. 

The sheepskin is first washed and the 
flesh side scraped thoroughly to remove the 
fleshy fibres; then the wet skins are hung 
in a warm room for about a week and 
**sweated.’”? This loosens the wool so that 
most of it can be pulled out easily. The 
skins are then soaked in milk of lime to 
loosen the rest of the wool and to swell the 
fibres and split them into their constituent 
fibrils. 

After liming, the hair is all removed and 
the absorbed lime is neutralized with boric 
or hydrochloric acid, and the skin is split 
into two thicknesses. The outer or grain 
side is used forthe manufacture of thin, 
fancy leathers used in bookbinding, etc., 
while the flesh side is made into wash 
leather. It is first drenched, then put into 
stocks and pounded until itis partly dried 
and the fibrous structure has become loose 
and open, sawdust generally being ,em- 
ployed to facilitate the process. 

Fish oil is now rubbed upon the skins in 
small quantities, as long as the oil is ab- 
sorbed. The moisture dries out as the oil 
is absorbed, the skins being hung up oc- 
casionally and exposed to the air. When the 
skins have absorbed enough oi! they lose 
their limy odor and acquire a peculiar 
mustard-like smell, due to the oxidation 
of the oil. They are then packed loosely 
in boxes, where they heat rapidly, and 
must be taken out and exposed to the air 
to prevent overheating. During this time 
they give off much pungent vapor and 
turn yellow. They are then washed ina 
warm solution of alkali to remove the excess 
of fat. The oil removed is liberated from 
the soapy fluid and sold as “‘ sod oil.”’ 

The skins are next bleached in the sun, 
being moistened occasionally witb a solu- 
tion of potassium permangamate followed 
by washing with sulphurous acid or sodium 
peroxide. The leather is then permanently 
softened and sui for all purposes of 
toilet or cleansing uses.—Science News. 





Dainty Dishes of Vegetables. 


’ “It was necessity which developed my 
taste for vegetable dishes,’ says a woman 
who 1s noted for the excellent table she sets 
and the quality of her cooking, “‘and it was 
only after some study that I was able to 
serve three appetizing meals a day and not 
have meat on the table at each. We cannot 
call ourselves vegetarians, but when I 
found the family health was not 
what it should be, and the doctor laid 
the trouble to an overindulgence in flesh 
food, why, I put my wits to work, and I do 
not believe there is a family in the city 
which has a more varied table than ours, 
and no one would have reason to complain 
if the three strong men fur whom I have to 
cater say that they ar entirely satisfied to 
have meat only once a day. 

** The trouble with most women and the 
bill of fare they serve to their fam:lies is 
that they wish to make up the menu and 
do the cvoking ‘ out of their own heads.’ 
It is a common weakness, but providing 
for a family table for at least ten months 
in a year is no small task, and it requires 
the study of receipt books and much 
thought to make it satisfactory and whole- 
some. Itis marvelous how little variety 
there will be in a family where the mistress 
is an intelligent and capable woman. It all 
comes from carelessness, as 1 know from 
my own experience. 

*‘ There are many vegetables moderate in 
price that we do not even think of using. 
One of these is the German kohlrabi, which 
is not so different from cauliflower or tur- 
nips, but is more delicate than the latter, 
and makes an agreeable change in vege- 
tables. To cook it: . 

** Peel, cut in slices, and pour on just 
enough water to cook. Cook until tender, 
and when nearly done add salt.. Make a 
cream sauce, season with white pepper, salt, 
and a little grated nutmeg, if liked, toss 
them in this sauce, let it boil up once, and 
servevery hot: They are delicate and de- 
licious. ? 

** All the members of the cabbage family 
are good if properly cooked. They must be 
boiled just long enough; a little over or 
under cooking will spoil them. A cabbage 
should have the outer leaves removed, be 
left in cold salted water for a time, and ex- 
amined to see that it is free from insects. 
It must be put in a large quantity of boiling 
salted water, with no other ingredient, no 
soda, and the lid must be kept off and the 
scum removed from the surface of the water. 
Brussels sprouts take fifteen minutes to 
cook, and cabbage and cauliflowers fifteen 
to twenty-five, according to size. They must 
be served hot. 

* The members of the cabbage family can 
be served in a second-day dish or immedi- 
ately baked with cheese if desired. The 
cabbage is first boiled and may or may not 
be fried brown after. It is placed in a shal- 
low dish, and butter, the proportion of three 
ounces toa pound, added with a large cup- 
ful of stock of brown sauce and a salt- 
spoonful each of salt and pepper. It is 
stirred well and cheese grated liberally over 
the top and baked for twelve minates. 
These ure hearty dishes, but men usually 
like them. 

“Mushrooms should be used more than 
they are. There is a false idea that they 





are a dish for the rich, and they are but 


Since I have used this method [ have used. 





that has been said about them within the 
last few years. Most people only know them 
as they are found served at a restaurant, little 
tough, tasteless canned button mushrooms. 
They can be used in many ways and help to 
give variety to the diet. 

** An onion dish with cheese is excellent. 
Large Spanish onions are skinned and Dolled 
until they are quite soft, passed through a 
sieve, put into a shallow dish with butter, a 
good quantity of pepper and salt, with a 
little stock or milk, cheese is grated over 
them, and they are placed in the oven to 
bake a good brown. 

“There is much waste saved in cooking 
the pea pods, which give a good stock for 
the foundation to a soup, and pea cro 
quettes are excellent. In these a little cold 
ham is used. The peas are beaten to a 
pulp, mixed with butter, pepper and salt; 
the minced ham, different savory: herbs to 
taste, made into croquettes, dipped into 
egg and breadcrumbs, and fried in deep fat. 

** After more substantial things here is a 
pretty delicate tomato ice salad, which is 
delicious. Takeacan of tomatoes—or the 
fresh ones can be used—put them over the 
fire with half an onion, a slice of green 
pepper, if convenient, three cloves, two 
bay leaves, a prig of parsley, a teaspoonful 
of sugar, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Cook about ten minutes until the onion is 
tender, take from the fire and press through 
a fine sieve to remove the seeds. When it 
is cold it must be frozen hike a water ice in 
a mould, a melon being a pretty one, 
packed in ice and salt. It is served on a 
nest of young lettuce leaves and mayon- 
naise dressing must be ready for individual 
service. - 

“*Many people think they cannot eat green 
corn, but if it is grated they will feel no un- 
pleasant effects. Mock oysters of corn are 
delicious. A pint of grated corn—or canned 
corn ground in a mortar, and pressed 
through a sieve, can be used—is mixed with 
a cup of flour, one egg, two ounces of butter, 
three tablespoonfuls of milk and salt and 
pepper to taste. The oysters are dropped 
from a spoon into the hot fat or frying pan 
as much in the shape of oysters as possible, 
and served hot with a garnishing of parsley. 
Corn pnduing and green corn griddle cakes 
are delicious made of the grated corn. A 
curry of corn will also make a delicious 
luncheon dish.“ -N. Y. Times. 


— 





The Crisis. 

The woman fainted, and these are some 
of the things that the half-dozen men in the 
room with her did, says the Baltimore 
News. 

Two of them made a dash for the dining- 
room to get water, and fell over each other 
at the door of that apartment. 

One hastened to a neighboring drug store 
for a mixture of vichy and ammonia. 

One appeared suddenly with a glass of 
whiskey, obtained no one knows where. 

In endeavoring to raise the gas two able- 
bodied and excited masculines put it out 
and left the party in total darkness for at 
least a minute, while every one of them 
fumbled in his pockets for a match. 

Four men fanned the invalid with music, 
handkerchiefs, hats or whatever was to 
hand. 

One held a potpourri jar under her nose 
under the mistaken impression it would be 
reviving in its effects, though it wasn’t. 

Another said, ‘“‘ Here, dear, and tried to 
wipe her brow with the fan he held, instead 
of the handkerchief that was in his other 
hand. 

Four of the men called her ‘“‘little 
woman ”’ and entreated her to be calm. 

Twosaid, ‘* There, there,’”’ and looked at 
each other and asked, haggardly, if she 
were quite dead. 

One put his arm around her tentatively, 
not sure that the corpse wouldn’t sit up 
suddenly and smite him for his temerity. 

Another called the servant man who had 
appeared in answer to his urgent calls a 
* blundering idiot ’’ because he didn’t un- 
derstand what was wanted when he was 
told to ‘* Run for the nearest hat without 
any doctor.”’ 

This sounds Jike quite an army of men, 
but in reality it was only six active ones 
who did all these things. And just as they 
were in despair a woman came into the 
room. She took in the situation at a glance, 
and gave her orders cooily. ‘‘ Let her lie 
down.’”’ said she, *‘ and stand from around 
her, so that she ma_ get someair. She’ll 
be all right ina minute. Take away that 
whiskey and let me have the water. There 
you are.”’ 

And there ske was, sitting up and blink- 
ing. 

Yes, it’s just as Dr. What’s-Her-Name 
says, men are much more emotional than 
women.—Exchange. 





How to Make Corn Bread. 


Corn bread is a food peculiar to the South, 
but, as made in these days by the ordinary 
colored cook, it is not the ideal life sus- 
tainer that the good old ‘“‘auprty ”’ was ac- 
customed to set before us for breakfast, din- 
ner and supper. 

Corn bread, to be made properly, should 
be prepared from good, honest water-ground 
meal, unbolted. Your fancy meal, bolted, 
or the “ pearl meal,” contains but little else 
than starch. The gluten and phosphates, 
which sustain life, are taken out in the 
process of manufacture. Take one cup of 
good corn meal, sift out the coarsest of the 
bran and addacup of boiling water, mix 
well, and add another eup of corn meal, 
mix well and add salt sufficient and soda 
and buttermilk enough to make a thin 
batter. Haveathick iron baker hot, pass 
a bacon rind or greasy paper over the sur- 
face of the baker and sufficient fat will 
adhere to prevent the corn meal batter from 
sticking, put no lard, butter or other fatty 
substance in the dough before it is baked. 
Place the baker in a hot oven and let it re- 
main for thirty minutes, and you will have 
a delicious cake. : 

The old-fashioned “hoe cake’ was 
made with corn meal, salt and cold water, 
no grease, and baked ona board or stone, 
before a hot wood fire, or in a “Dutch 
oven,” or oven and lid, with coals of fire in 
the lid or underneath the oven. The put- 
ting of shortening of any kind into corn- 
meal dough, or even into flour dough before 
baking, isa very serious mistake, from a 
hygienic standpoint, for the reason that the 
fat combines with the albumen of the ficur 
or meal and forms an insoluble material 
w ich is not digestible—Nashville Ameri- 


can. 





Domestic Hints. 
CAPON AND MUSHROOM SALAD. 

Cook fresh mushrooms in a little butter, then 
cover with a white stock, and let them simmer 
gently till very tender. Litt out and drain as 
well as possible from all liquia. Add to them 
twice their quantity of cold cooked capon cut in 
small pieces and cover with mayonnaise. Gar- 
nish with lettuce hearts. 

TOURNEDOS OF BEEF ON TOAST. 

Cut the fillet of beef into thin slices and thea 
into rounds about two inches in diameter. 
Over each of these rounds sprinkle black pepper, 


into a well-buttered saute pan and cook for six 
minutes, turning once. Serve on rounds of fried 
bread of the same size.—The Epicure. 

STEWED CORN WITH CREAM. 

the corn ffém a dozen ears, without 
boiling first, and add to it a cupful of rich cream. 
Cook for fifteen minutes, seasoning with salt and 
white pepper. 

BAKED PRACHES. 

Set a dozen ripe freshly pared Clingstone 
peaches in a baking-pan, smothér them in sugar, 
dot the sugar liberally with butter, squeeze a 
lemon over all, and bake forty minutes in a quick 
oven. Excellent with gume or fowl or any highly 
seasoned meat. Epicures like the peaches liber- 
ally dusted with red pepper after baking. 

PRACH CHARLOTTE. 

Sift together one and a half cups of flour, a 
fourth of a cup of sugar and a rounding teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder. Work in a good half « cup 
of butter with the tips of the fingers and moisten 
to a stiff dough with the yolk of an egg and cold 
water. Toss on a floured board, pat and roll out 
and line with the paste a deep floured pudding 
form. Brush: with white of egg, sprinkle with a 
Mttle flour and fill about two-thirds with peaches 
which have been pared and cut into halves. 
Sweeten the fruit, adding to the sugar used a 
rounding teaspoonful of flour for each quart. 
Roll out remaining paste, cut into strips half an 
inch, wide and arrange lattice fashion over the 
top, twisting each strip in so doing. Wet edges 
of under crust, press edges together and with 


{the thumb and forefinger form into scallops. 


Bake about an hour in a moderate oven, and dust 
with powdered sugar and serve warm with 
cream.—Good Housekeeping. 
CHOCOLATE PUDDING WITH CREAM SAUCE. 
Put into a saucepan five ounces of fresh butter, 
five ounces of powdered sugar and five ounves of 
cocoa or chocolate, freshly scraped from a cake. 
Add the yolks of five egys, beat all thoroughly to- 
gether with a pastry whip, and after placing the 
pan on a hot stove, continue to stir with the whip 
for five minutes longer. Take the mixture from 
the fire and after beating the whites of five eggs 
to a stifffruth, add them carefully to the prepara- 
tion in the saucepan, folding the whole well to- 
gether with a pastry whip. Butter and sugar six 
timbale moulds, those hulding about a quarter of a 
cup each being the proper size,and when they are 
nearly tull, put them in a pan with enough warm, 
but not boiling, water, to about half cover them. 
Setpan in a moderately hot oven for half an 
hour, when the puddings will have puffed up 
above half the height of the moulds. Serve with 
a simple cream sauce. To make this sauce put 
a pint of milk to boil over the fire and break into 
a@ bowl two whole eggs, adding one heaping 
tablespoonful of flour, one even tablespoonful of 
cornstarch and three rounded tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Beat these ingredients together for three 
minutes and when these are mixed add the milk, 
if it is boiling, stirring it in thoroughly for two 
minutes. Return the whole to the saucepan and 
the fire and stir it quickly until it boils. Adda 
teaspoonful of vanilla flavoring, strain through 
a puree sieve and serve. This is a good sauce to 
serve with sago, tapioca or bread pudding. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Butter that does not taste quite as fresh as it 
should may be greatly improved by putting in a 
wooden chopping bowl with salt water and 
thoroughly working it over and over with a 
butter worker or even a potato masher. Pour 
offthe salt water and substitute sweet milk, 
working 1t into the butter in the same way 
Finally wash well with clear, cold water. 

A dusting set for housekeepers comprises cap, 
‘sleeves and an apron with pockets. The last- 
named article is made long and wide, fully pro- 
tecting the dress. From twelve to eighteen 
inches of it is turned up atthe bottom and on the 
under side. By two rows uf machine stitching 
this Is divided into three pockets. These are 
most useful to receive the ocds and ends always 
found out of place on a dusting tour, as wellas 
the silk, chamois and linen dust-cloths for quick 
use. These serviceable dust sets are made of 
crossbar linen towelling, colored crash, dainty 
linens, or, indeed any other washable material. 

Whatever summer drink you select, says a 
trained nurse, vichy, soda, phosphate, butter- 
milk, iced tea, fruit shrub or any other of the 
“long and soft’ variety—be faithful to it. Noth- 
ing is so deadly in hot weather as a mixture of 
beverages. 

Tomake blackberry fritters allow two eggs 
for one tablespoonful of olive oil, one cupful of 
tiour, half a cupful of cold water, one salt spoon- 
fu! of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar and one 
tablespoonful of brandy, with as many berries as 
the batter will hold. Separate the whites and 
yolks of the eggs and stand the whites on ice 
till needed. Beat the yolks till light, then stir in 
the salt and slowly add the oil, brandy a:d 
sugar. Mix thoroughly, stir in the flour a little 
atatimeand add the water. Beat thoroughly 
and stand ina cool place for at least two hours. 
Then add the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth and stir in lightly the floured berries. Fry 
in deep, hot fat, drain on brown paper, and serve 
with hard sauce or powdered sugar. 

Children’s white dresses often get badly stained 
with fruit in the summer time. The worst stains 
may be removed in the following manner: Dis- 
solve a large but not heaping tablespoonful of 
chloride of lime in an eight-quart pail of water. 
Souk the garment in the solution, squeezing it 
occasionally. In twenty-four hours or less, ac- 
cording tothe extent of the stain, the garment 
will be quite clean. 

If there is a noisy hinge on thedoor or blind of 
the summer «ottage. treat it with soap aud its 
complaints will be stilled. 

Not every one knows that there is a delightful 
use for green bananas. The Cuban cook shaves 
them into thin, round slices and fries them in 
deep fat like Saratoga chips. 

Currants mixed with the blackberries, huckle- 
berries or raspberries for pies or puddings will 
give them an added piquancy and flavor. 

For cleansing the inside of cut-glass water 
bottles or other narrow-necked vessels, a weak 
solution of hydrochloric acid is better than shot 
or sand, as these make imperceptible scratcires 
on the surface of the glass, eventually destroying 
much of its brilliant quality. Care must be taken 
to rinse the vessels thoroughly after using the 
acid. A manufacturer of cut glass advises that 
before using ice-cream platters, punch bowls, 
sorbet glasses, or other pieces designed for 
frozen foods or chilled beverages, the glass 
should be allowed to stand fora few minutes in 
a cold place or held under a jet of cold water. 


Fasbion Motes. 


e’e The first of the autumn dress fabrics to 
reach the counters of the best shops are mixed 
tweeds, zibelines and novelty mixtures in very 
rough weaves. Camel’s hair, granite cloth, 
cheviot and serge are tuken for granted. The 
most fashionable fabrics, however, are rough 
textures, and these are shown in an almost end- 
less variety of color combinations. Gray, brown, 
plum color, soft tones of red and green, lead in 
popularity. There are very few biight shades 
seen, but almost all mixtures show touches of 
brilliant colors. A grayand brown mixture, for 
instance, is shot with a silky white thread and 
has irregular touches of bright orange. Bright 
red also appears in these dull-toned fabrics, giv. 
ing them brilliance, as a frost-touched maple 
tree glorifies a November landscape. The effect 
of autumn, its mingling of dull and glowing tones, 
is plainly felt for in these designs. 
e® Notall of the rough mixtures are touched 
with color. A favorite style comes in several 
shades of brown and gray. the cloth overlaid with 
irregular squares of white silk thread. Many of 
the rough fabrics have raised figures in self- 
colored silk thread. Plaids, squares and shep- 
herd’s checks are also shown. Some of the 
cloths are so rough and so bold in their designs 
as to suggest shawls and steamer rugs. 
ate Next in favor come the zioeliues, and noth- 
ing much more beautiful in weave and color 
has ever been devised than the handsomest of 
these. They have a long, flat, satiny, almost 
furlike surface, which is warranted not to wear 
off. The colors are lovely, many dark, rich 
shades of red, green, purple and blue appear- 
ing. None of these new fabrics will bear a great 
deal of trimming, and will have to be made after 
extremely simple models. [t is probable that 
the severely cut long coat, seen lately in linen 














and duck, will be repeated iu cloth for autumn 


by very: ornate olouses worn under the eat, 
several being allowed to oaon suit. For example, 
a red coat suit, the material shot with black and 
white threads, is made with a tight coat which 
opens oveg the waist of sed lace, strapped with 
slik of the same shade, and trimmed with gold 
buttons. A second blouse to wear with the 
same suit is of deep coffee-colored crape, so 
heavily incrusted with lace as to give the effect 
of being all lace 

ee Velveteen gowns are predicted, and the 
manufacturers advertise an altogether new pro- 
duction of this old-time favorite, warranted to 
stand reasonable wear without crocking or 
creasing. Such a velveteen would find popu- 
larity, for the fabric is most picturesque, and is, 
in addition, one of the most universally becoming 
materials known. A handsome walking gown of 
brown velveteen is made with a skirt laid in 

hallow plaits, forming a panel front. The coat 
is long and is half loose in front, with an in 
visible fastening. The flat collar is of brown 
cloth, and the full sleeves are gathered into cloth 
bands, which are fastened with two large velvet 
buttons. There are two outside pockets in the 
front of the coat, apparently buttoned to the 
garment with velvet buttons. 

oe Practically all the new walking sults are 
ankle length, or, at any rate, escape the ground. 
The drop skirt has been found rather unsatis- 
factory worn with these short skirts, and th re 
is a decided tendency to a return to the fined and 
slightly stiffened skirt. Black and gun-metal 
taffetas will be much used as linings for the 
mixed tweeds and rough mixtures. Dark shades 
of gray or gun metal are sometimes used to line 
skirts, while the silver tones of gray are em- 
ployed for the coat. Fancy weaves and brocades 
are also used for coat linings. ; 

o® At the same shop was seen a picture shape 
covered with green maline, rich and dark in tone. 
The low crown and curving brim of the hat were 
trimmed with clusters of white flowers resembling 
gardenias, green leaves, and white berries 
touched with aliitie color. A bandeau of green 
ribbon is designed to lift the hat from the wear- 
er’s hair, and there are full rosettes of the ribbon 
under the brim in the buck. 

eo". The popularity of ‘maline and tulle for 
between-season hats is notable. As yet few felts 
are shown, but in the milliner’s windows hardly 
any straws except those which have been mate- 
rially reduced in price, are to be seen. The ma- 
line hats are expeusive, for the delicate material 
is massed in innumerable little quillings and 
shirrings, many yards being required for the 
simplest hat. A brown maline toque, made over 
@ stiff, boxlike shape, is a mass of fine shirrings, 
exquisitely fashioned. The only decoration is a 
made feather ornament placed on left brim. The 
feathers are brown, touched with gold, and are 
gathered fan-wise into a quill handle. 

o*, Everything to match the gown will be de- 
manded thisfall. Not only hats, gloves and veils 
to match will be worn, but umbrellas of the same 
color will be carried. The newest of these are 
all mounted on wooden shanks instead of the 
once-popular steel rods. Gun-metal handles 
will be seen a great deal. Particularly good are 
the cravenetted taffetas in high-priced umbrellas 
of the season. These wear better than ordinary 
silks and are said to be absolutely waterproof. 

e®, Fashions for children change less than 
other modes. Simplicity is always the idea if it 
is not always adhered to in practice. Small 
boys wear one-piece suits in the Russian style 
until trousers are assumed, and even then the 
style of the blouse changes little beyond becom- 
ing a trifle shorter. A handsome suit for a boy 
of five is made of fine wool in a shepherd’s 
check. The blouse is quite plain, except fora 
collar and short piece running half-way down 
the buttoned side. These are made of white 
— A patent-leather belt goes with the 
suit. 

e*, Very small handkerchiefs of finest linen are 
called sleeve handkerchiefs, and are carried 
with pocketless gowns. They are about eight 
inches square and are finished with a tiny edging 
of Valenciennes lace. 

e*» The fashion of wearing two veils does not 
disappear. Face veils are worn very loosely 
draped, hardly draped at all, in fact, but merely 
caught at the back of the hat and falling to the 
collar in front. The chiffon or crepe de chine 
veils are nearly all ornamented with disks and 
circles of chenille. in self or contrasting colors. 
These have been dubbed “silver dollar spotted 
veils.” A few white embroidered net veils 
spotted with black velvet are seen. — 


e*, There is no prospect that the approach of 
cold weather will mean the retirement of white 
gowns. White wool gowns will be popular for 
house and evening dresses, while for dancing 
and formal occasions they will lead all others. A 
pretty fancy just now is the combination in one 
garment of several shades of white. Two shades 
may appear in the body of the gown, while a 
third is seen in the lace with which it is trimmed. 
This sort of thing needs to be very carefully 
handled or the effect is anything but good. There 
is hardly a tone of white that is not fashionable, 
and one has the choice of a whole gamut, run- 
ning from cream and ivory to chalk, pearl, silver 
and ecru, as well as a whole catalogue of recently 
invented half-tones, such as string, putty and 
white wine. Almost any complexion can be 
suited in some of these shades. 

e*, A pretty model for a youthfal figure in a 
w::ite wool gown is made with a tucked skirt, 
having a narrow panel of Cluny lace in the front 
gore. The waist has a shoulder yoke made of 
bands of the lace, which is very coarse and trans- 
parent, and a band of lace is carried down the 
front, meeting the panel in the skirt. A folded 
belt of black velvet completes this simple but 
effective gown. 

e*, Women of full figuresdo well to adopt the 
skirt yoke, which enables them to wear some 
form of the full skirt so much in vogue at pre-ent. 
They should avoid the round yoke almost as 
assiduously as the gathered or plaited skirt 
itself. In order to be effective for stout figures 
the skirt yoke should in every case be deeply 
pointed in the front, or, better still, be continued 
down the front of the skirt in a long panel. Fail- 
ing this, the yoke may separate into two long 
tab ends falling below the knees. 

e* A charming waist to be worn with an au- 
tumn tailored suit of black cloth is developed in 
white velveteen with a double hair line of black 
running through it. The yoke collaris of em- 
broidered batiste of a heavy quality, the color 
deep cream. Two large disks of the batiste are 
inset near the waist line in the front of the 
blouse, wiich opens invisibly on the left shoulder 
and under the arm. The sleeves are only slightly 
fulled, since a fairly close jacket sleeve must go 
over them. The coat sleeve widens below the 
elbow, permittiag a glimpse of the deep cuff of 
batiste embroidery which finishes the blouse 
sieeve. A line of black velvet edges the batiste 
collar 

e*, Batiste, alone and combined with heavier 
materials, will be much used for blouses to be 
worn with tailored gowns. A waist of batiste in 
the natural color is made with a yoke of small 
box plaits, each one caught down in the centre 
with a rowof French knots done in pale blue 
cotton. Belov the yoke the waist is shirred in 
two rows of corded shirrings, one just below and 
the other in the middle of the blouse. A bertha 
and middle panel of filet lace embroidered ° 
blue trims the blouse. The collar is also 
of the embroidered lace. The sleeve is 
shirred and corded to match, and ends at the 
elbow in a deep fall of lace. Under this a full 
undersleeve of crosswise box plaits, with blue 
French knots through the centres, to correspond 
with the yoke. 

e% It is no wonder that the prices of furs con- 
tinue to advance. It is reported ;that even in 
remote Siberia the number of fur-bearing ani- 
mals has so greatly diminished that the governor 
of the amur department has had to make rigid 
rules for hunters, forbidding them to set their 
traps or to shoot certain valuable animals during 
the spring and summer months. 


e%e The protection of birds has become a settled 
custom in most civilizea countries. Australia is 


‘vow making great efforts to save its native birds 


and for the prevention of the trade in so-called 
osprey plumes. The colonies of egrets in Vic- 
torin are being rigorously protected, and the 
government of Queensiand will soon have cer- 
tain islands reserved for the Torres Strait or 
nutmeg pigeons peculiar to that region. Action 
has also been taken to reserve chains of lakes in 
Victoria as breeding places for wild fowl.—N. Y. 


Lillan Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
* When, therefore, in higher moments brou 

by the sorrows of life, the tension of duty, —~ 
silence of thought, you catch some faint tones of 
& voice diviner than your own, know that you 
are not alone, and who it is that is with you 

Stay not in the cold monologue of solitary medi. 
tation, but fling yourself into the communion of 
Prayer. Fold not the personal shadows round 
you; lie open to the gleam that plerces them; 
confide in it as the brightest of realities—a path 
of heavenly light streaking the troubled waters 
of your being, and leading your eye to the orb. 
that sends it. Learn to distrust the suggestions 
of lower and more earthly hours, and scatter 
the fears of the slothful, unawakened heart. 
If we treat the very light that is in us as dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness! Be it ours to 
doubt the glooms, and not the glory of our souls; 
to lie low beneath the blinding cloud, and simply 
ery ‘ Lord, that I may receive my sight!’ and rise 
up to prophecy, only when the heavens are 
opened, and the divinest scope of things is clear; 
to court, and not to shun, the bursts of holy 
suspicion that break through the crust of habit 
and the films of care, and accept them as a 
glance from the eye of the Infinite—the‘ witness. 
of His Spirit with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.’ ”’—Dr. Martineau. 


To “ doubt the gloom, but not the glory,” 
—that is really the true philosophy, and when 
one is tempted to reverse this, he 13 wrong. 
There is a reality in the sunshine of which 
the shadow is devoid; there is a significance 
and a prophecy in the radiance of life that 
have no part in the hours of depression. 
Exaltation and joy are the positive and the 
normal conditions; despondency and doubt 
are negative, and they are, too, abnormal. 
They have no place in the ideal life 
which is the only real life. So nearly as 
one realizes, in both inner states and outer 
expressions, his ideal life,—to that degree 
is his lite real and abiding, also, in its in- 
flaence and its impress. So far as he fails 
to realize this ideal he fails to live. This 
absolute duty,—this moral duty,—living in 
radiance and sweetness and exaltation and 
joy, is perhaps best taught (by a paradox) 
in encountering the sad, the dark, the inex- 
plicable experiences in life. Any one can 
be happy who has all that he desires, 
or who has, at least, the chief desire of 
his life. If his strongest desires are for 
wealth, or for the possessions and the privi- 
leges that wealth permits, then he is fairly 
happy, at least, with abundant resources. 
If the ideal of his life lies in sympathetic 
companionship; in that high order of 
friendship which is in the responsive- 
ness of spirit to spirit, one is then 
happy in this richest and most precious 
of all life’s gifts, though his resources 
in material ways are limited and meagre. 
How, indeed, could he miss the poorest 
when he has the best? With nectar and am- 
brosia one does not sigh fora crust. And so, 
—whatever is the special desire or demand, 
if it be fairly well gratified, one is fairly 
happy, and there is no particular magic in 
it, nor, perhaps, any especially profound 
realization of deep feeling. This is a kind 
of surface condition whose quality is only 
to be known when it comes to the 
test. But to have that which made 
happiness withdrawn; to lose the re- 
sources that enabled: one to avail him- 
self of many of the privileges and op- 
portunities of life which can only be had 
for material payment; or to lose the sym- 
pathy, the companionship, or the friendship 
which alone made life rich, and in compari- 
son with which one would cheerfully see 
the world well lost and call it all joy,—to 
have life thus, in one way or another out 
of the many ways in which trial comes, 
left desolate, and then to keep up to the 
mark of radiance,—to “doubt the gloom, but 
not the glory,’’—that is quite another mat- 
ter, and one in which lies the real problem. 

There is an arresting passage in one of 

the epistles of Peter that runs: ‘‘ For what 
glory is it if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, 
when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable unto God.”’ In 
the entire New Testament there is perhaps 
no more profound passage than this. Its 
meaning penetrates into the deepest springs 
of life. Here are the conditions it portrays. 
One does wrong and re‘ribution overtakes 
him, and he receives it patiently. He re- 
flects that by his own sin, or error, or 
mistake, he has incurred this penalty, 
and so he accepts it with meekness 
and patience. Bui St. Peter asks, ‘‘ What 
glory is this?’ He implies that it is 
about the least one can do,—if he is 
“buffeted”? for his faults, tu submit pa- 
tiently, and work out his own salvation the 
best way hecan. But now the other con- 
dition is presented: “lf, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it, ye take it patiently,—this 
is acceptable unto God.“ One does wrong, 
intentionally or unintentionally, and meets 
disaster. He blames himself, and takes it 
patiently. But,—on the other hand,—one 
does right, or he strives to do so, with all 
his heart and soul. If he does not “do 
well’ in an ideally complete sense,—he yet. 
knows that he has sincerely and prayer- 
fully striven to ‘*do well’’; he has given of 
his best—such as it is. He has been abso- 
lutely sincere and faithful in feeling; or he 
has devoted his best energies to some 
endeavor,—and yet—and yet—the same 
result, apparently, has attended him as 
would have attended a faithless and in- 
sincere friendship, or an effort to injure 
rather than to benefit another, and so the 
problem is forced upon him as outlined by 
St. Peter: ‘* When ye do well and suffer for 
it.” And then follows the glory of the 
promise,—that if, under these most difficult. 
conditions, if then ‘‘ ye take it patiently, 
this is acceptable with God.”’ 
It is just here that the profound and far- 
reaching problem of happiness in life is 
touched. To be joyous when all is sunshine 
and roses is a natural result; to be joyous,— 
to be, at least, serene, and to lay hold of exal- 
tation of spirit and radiate joy and sweet- 
ness to others, when life is not sunshine and 
roses, but rather clouds and thorns,—this. 
is the test, this is.the responsibility, this it 
is so to live as to be “acceptable with God.“ 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


—tTidal power has met with little favor, on 
account of its inconvenience and cost. It is 
directly available only in two short periods daily, 
and the ordinary working head is so small—not 
more than six feet—that great expense is neces- 
sary to provide storage ponds of suitable 
capacity. An engineering writer points out that 
a few places offer conditions that may make this 
power profitable. The most conspicuous ex- 
ample isthe Bay of Fundy, where the tides run 
normally forty feet high, and fill a natural reser- 
voir of four hundred square miles through a 

channel less than three miles wide. The dam- 
ming of this channel should yield more than 

two hundred million horse power daily. The 
utilization of this power may be accomplished at. 
some future time, but the engineering feat will 
be vastly greater thau anything yet attempted. 


Cancer Cured by Anointing 
with Oil. 


Jon of soothing and balmy oils bas been 
disenvercd whieh readily cures all forms of cancer 
and tumor. It is safeand sure and may be used = 
wore toa Rh aerate. aoe om 

ite ee or ¢ 
office address is DR. D. M. BYE CO., Drawer 50°, 
Indianapolis, 
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DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 
A half to ateaspoonful of Radway’s Ready Relief 


in a half tumbler of water repeated as often as 
the discharges continue, and a flannel saturated agg peat 
lief placed over the stomach and | ache, Flatulency ‘and all internal p: 


with Ready Re 


ABNAy, 


FOR PAIN 





bowels, will afford immediate relief and soon 
effect a cure. 


Radway’s Ready Relief taken in water will, in 
a few miuutes, cure Cramps, 8 s, Sour Stom- 
eartburn, Fainting At- 

lleeplessness, Sick ead: 

8. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will cure fever and ague and all other malarious 
bilious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 


LIEF. Sold by druggists. 


RADW AY & CoO., SS ELM ST. N.Y. 








Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





MAN'S FRIENDS. 


Trust no friend, the sages said, 
Whom thou hast not proven good ; 
Those forsake when trusted most, 
And you would not think they would. 
Many in prosperity 
Are the friends that you may find; 
But when trials and sorrows come, 
They are often not so kind. 


And those whom you least expect 
Will help more in sorrow’s hour. 
Love and sympathy, you'll find, 
Gives their friendship greater power. 
Man has three friends in this world,— 
What he holds till death draws nigh,— 
Gold, his friend relied on most, 
Is the quickest one to fly. 


It ne’er enters heaven's gate, 
But deserts him at the last; 
Friends will follow to the grave, 
Then will deem their mission past ; 
His good deeds, though, ne’er forsake; 
To him they will ever ching; 
And he learns to wish at last 
He had more to bring the King. 


They will measure for the crown 
That his soul in heaven wears, 
And his glory they will share 
When he’s free from earthly cares. 
Then let good deeds ever be 
The most constant aim in life, 
For they'll purify the soul, 
Raise it from life’s bitter strife. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


— 
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THE INDIGO-BIBD. 


Oh, late to come but long to sing, 
My little finck of deep-dyed wing, 
I welcome thee this day! 
Thou comest with the orchard bloom, 
The azure days, the sweet perfume 
‘That fills the breath of May. 


A winged gem amid the trees, 

A cheery strain upon the breeze 
From tree-top sifting down; 

A leafy nest in covert low, 

When daisies come and brambles blow, 
A mate in Quaker brown. 


But most I prize, past summer’s prime, 
When other throats have ceased to chime, 
Thy faithful tree-top strain ; 
No brilliant bursts our ears enthrall— 
A prelude with a “ dying fall” 
That soothes the summer’s pain. 


Where blackcaps sweeten in the shade, 
And clematis a bower hath made, 

Or, in the bushy fields, 
On breezy slopes where cattle graze, 
At noon on dreamy August days, 

Thy strain in solace yields. 


Ob, bird inured co sun and heat, 
And steeped in summer languor sweet, 
The tranquil days are thine. 
The season’s fret and urge are o’er, 
Its tide is loitering on the shore; 
Make thy contentment mine! 
—John Burroughs, in the Century. 


a> 
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THE DESERTED HOUSEHOLD. 
Up on the hill, ’mid the blossoming trees, 
Stands the homestead, bare and tall; 
‘The sunlight gleams on the broken panes, 
And shines through the silent hall. 
The garden where the children played 
Is but a tangled maze, 
And the cherry blossoms falling fast 
Bring thoughts of other days. 








The woodbine climbs to the little porch, 
And taps on the dingy door, 

It enters the room through the shattered pane, 
And trails o’er the dusty floor, 

It lovingly twines o’er the broken chair 
Where a mother used to rock, 

And droops its leaves o’er the hanging door, 
And clings to the iron lock. 


The roses that bloom in the summer house 
Nod their drooping heads and say: 

“‘ How long itis since the mother sang, 
And we watched the children play! 

How long since the lovers wandered here 
And sat inthe gloaming sweet! 

How long since the garden echoed gay 
With the sound of little feet! ” 


But there’s silence through the garden 
And through the orchard sweet ; 
No sound of happy singing, 
And no rush of little feet, 
And the roses clustering gently 
0’er the window and the door 
Listen vainly for the children, 
That are coming never more. 


Up on the hill, ’mid the blossoming trees, 
Stands the homestead bare and tall. 

The sunlight gleams on the broken panes, 
And shines through the silent hall. 

The garden where the children played 
Is but a tangled maze, 

And the cherry blossoms falling fast 
Bring thoughts of other days. 

—Winifred M. Baldwin, in Springfield Republi- 

can. 


— 
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THE COUNTRY STOBE. 


Far out beyond the city’s lights, 
Away from din and roar, 

The cricket chirps of summer nights 
Beneath the country store. 

The dry-goods boxes ricked around 
Afford a welcome seat 

For weary tillers of the ground 
Who here of evenings meet. 


A swinging sign of ancient make 
And one above the door 

Proclaim that William Henry Blake 
Is owner of the store. 

Here everything, from jeans to tweed, 
From silks to ginghams bright, 

Is spread before the folk who need 
From early morn till night. 


‘Tea, sugar, coffee (browned or green), 
Molasses, grindstones, tar, 
Suspenders, peanuts, navy beans 
And home-made vinegar ; 
Fine combs, wash wringers, rakes, false hair, 
Paints, rice and looking-glasses, 
Sidesaddles, hominy, crockery ware 
And seeds for garden grasses. 


Lawn mowers, candles, bocks to read, 
Corn planter, household goods, 
Tobacco, seed, salt, clover seed, 
Horsewhips and knitted hoods, 
Canned goods, shoeblacking, lime and nails, 
Straw hats and carpet slippers, 
Prunes, buttons, codfish, bridal veils, 
Cranberries, clocks and clippers. 
“Umbrellas, candies, scythes and hats, 
Caps, boots and shoes and bacon, 
Thread, nutmegs, pins and rough on rats 
For cash or produce taken. 
‘Bird seed, face powder, matches, flies, 
Ink, onion sets and more 
-Are found in heaps and stacks and piles 
Within the country store. 


A Dream Melody. 

‘**I suppose I’ve been ill! I wonder what’sthe 
matter with me?” 

Colin Stuart opened his eyes, and, struggling 
into a sitting posture, saw that he was in the 
shabby bed-sitting-room in the dull side street 
which for a dreary time now had been his 
** home.” 

He was still only half conscious and painfully 
weak, but gradually his brain cleared a little, 
and bit by bit memory came back. 

“So she didn’t turn me out, after all! She 
must have looked after me, too, and found money 
for medicine and food. Her bark was worse 
than her bite, poor creature! I daresay she’s 
hard pressed enough herself at times, especially 
if many of her lodgers are as unprofitable as I 
am.” 

‘* How much did I owe her, now, before I was 
taken ill? How long have I been lying here in 
delirium? and, worst problem of all, what am I 
todo with myself now I have my senses back 
again? Life was pretty rough before; it will be 
impossible now.” 

Another glance round the room freshened his 
memory again—the open piano, the loose sheets 
of torn music carelessly strewn all around. How- 
ever long the iliness had been in duration, no 
loving hand tended .him, only grudging service 
(given, perchance,as an alternative to an in- 
quest) had been bestowed on him. 

“IT remember! I’d reached the end of all 
things; not one penny left—no work—season flat 
—couldu’t sell music or get it sung, not one soli- 
tary engagement through all those awful weeks. 
Only the clothes I was wearing left! not a friend 
inthe whole world I could turn to for help— 
bread and water for a week—then water without 
the bread, with the Frenchman’s experience to 
follow; no sooner had 1 taught the horse to live 
on one straw a day than the brute spited me and 
died! 

“But I didn’tdie! No, here I am, unfortu- 
nately alive. I’ve been under the waters of fate 
once, and like other bodies risen to the surface. 
I shall go down again directly. Mrs. Wilcox 
thinks she can turn me out without being held up 
for manslaughter or anything of that kind. Shall 
I rise the second time through the casual ward 
or be allowed to die quietly in the gutter? 
Heaven knows; I don’t.” 

Another long, weary pause, at the end of which 
the landlady popped her head in at. the door, gave 
a grunt which might either have been satisfac- 
tion or disgust on realizing the invalid was con- 
scious—better; then dived back to the kitchen, 
emerging therefrom a little later with a basin of 
very weak soup and a piece of bread, which she 
set down with a clatter on a small table near the 
bed with the remark: 

** You can feed yourself again now; the time 
it’s wasted every day a-looking after you no 
money could ever pay for.” 

‘“‘ I’m sure I’m very grateful,” was the shamed 
reply. ‘* Have I been ill long?” 

*“*Mor’n two weeks,” ungraciously, ‘“‘an’ me 
scared to death with all this talk o’ smallpox 
about.”’ 

Colin started violently. 

* But it can’t be that—there is no rash—” 

** Good thing for you it wasn’t,” was the sharp 
retort. “ It’s delirium, the doctor says. You've 
been a-playing that there piano to death, but 
there ain’t enough on those bones to suit me; it’s 
all noise an’ no meat in pianos. Never no more 
musicians take my rooms, and out you go just as 
soon as ever you can set foot to the grouna.” 

“I must owe you an awful lot,” he murmured, 
brokenly. ‘I see medicine, and food, and wine, 
besides the rent; you must be a kind of panto- 
mime fairy disguised as—as—’”’ 

““Don’t you go poking your fun at me,’’she 
broke in shrilly. *I’m a poor, hard working, 
honest woman. Fairy, indeed. The very idea. 
What you’ve had you’ve paid for, or, it stands to 
reason, out you’d have gone long ago.”’ 

* Paid for,” blankly; “why, when I was taken 
ill I was behind with my rent—” 

“ And who’ll blame me for paying myself out 
of the money in your pocket?” hectoringly. 
“There you was a-lying dead (so it looked at 
first) on the floor, and when the doctor was 
fetched, he says food, fire, wine an’ good nurs- 
ing. ‘ Who’s to pay?’ says I, and he says, 
*You’d better look amongst his things for his 
money. In the meantime, use this,’ giving me a 
sovereign. One of the other lodgers sat with 
you while I run out for the medicine, an’ after- 
ward we went through your things together. 
“Ten pounds there was in two five-pound 
notes, an’ fifteen shillings in silver. I jist got 
the gentleman to sign his name to its being all 
right, which, thank heaven, he’s here an’ can 
prove, an’ in course I took out the three pounds 
owing for rent, an’ paid the doctor back his 
sovereign, an’ used the rest as it was wanted. 
What’s left’s in that there box on the table, an’ 
another week’s rent due tomorrow.” 

She was hard, but ‘honest. There was stilla 
remnant of gold among the silver—enough to 
last, please heaven, unti] he was strong enough 
to crawl out again, with the hope of earning a 
precarious living. 

Where the money had come from goodness 
alone knew! A purse of gold, where not one 
copper piece had been! 

As Colin lay back on his lodging-house pillow 

‘hard and rather erimy) unshed tears burned his 
eyeballs as he thought of that doctor, who, see- 
ing at a glance that he was dying from sheer 
starvation, had not hesitated to give the “ two 
pence ”’ of the Good Samaritan. 
‘“‘ The mere money I may repay some day,”’ he 
thought; “ but the action never! Whether one 
pound or fifty at the last day, it will speak—it 
will have a thousand voices. God will hear 
them.” 

As soon as he could crawl he dragged himself 
to the piano. If even now he could only be in 
time—time to win that g:and prize offered by the 
Conservatoire at Florence for the best setting of 
a song to words supplied by them—£250 English 
money, with the situation of harmony master at 
a large salary to, perhaps, the cleverest group of 
students the world had ever seen. 

There was an exquisite but maddening elusive 
nielody in his brain—an angel song; but his head 
was weak from illness, and it was evidently 
doomed to remain one of those untold dream 
witcheries which thrall most soul musicians at 
times and draw away their thoughts to cloud- 
land. He could not hum it, could not find its 
beginning or end, though he tried each note in 
the gamut; but he felt it, he had dreamed it; 
some day—too late, perhaps, to make use of in 
this world—it would come to him in its full, 
glorious beauty. 

Song after song, tune after tune, he painfully 
evolved, only to throw them aside with a cry of 
despair when finished. 

“ Mechanical, wooden! Correct harmony? 
Yes, but oh, ye gods, how commonplace, how 
evenly on the dead level! and only twenty-four 
hours left before the MS. must be posted. I am 
like a drowning man who sees the life belt hang- 
ing justoutof his reach. The prize, the posi- 
tion, the melody, and my utter inability to grasp 
it. What is that?” springing to his feet and ,al- 
most ceasing to breathe as certain notes, halting, 
faulty, but still gloriously beautiful, reached his 
ear. “ Whoisthat? Whatisthat——” A long 
pause, then he said deliberately, resolutely 
though his face was white as snow. “ That is the 





—Atlanta Constitution. 
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music that shall win the prize! It is mine, not 


thing that will my har 


his! 1 dreamed it. I —5 Into 
monies shall be cende L his 


already leaped to—they—these unknown two— 
had given him the clew to his dream melody: 
theirs was of the earth earthy; he would turn it 
—— — even of heaven 
Down he sat and set feverishly to work and 
the melody fitted the words, as a glove the hand: 
Hail, victor! in the ) 
This is the en encores 
The and the task are done, 
The on and the chaplet won, 


Blasgu and badge of sight renown 
r 3 
For thee the poet’s | 8 
For thee the bons of tclumph wes. 

He wrote on, and on, and on! Night passed 
into day, and day nearly into night again before 
it was finished, and he managed to stagger out 
and post it himself; then he fainted, and Mrs. 
Wilcox told him he must leave her house at the 
end of the week. She couldn’t abide invalids, be- 
sides which she had a chance of letting her rooms 
for almost double the money; but her first floors 
were going, and new people coming in who 
wanted an extra room. 

Colin was thankful to go. He felt like a thief 
who had robbed a blind man. He was a thief, 
and he had stolen what was far more precious 
than gold—he had stolen fame from an old man, 
a foreigner, from a girl perhaps as poor as him- 
self—and he hated himself for it. He had done 
it almost in his delirium, but as health and 
strength returned every hour, so did his moral 
sense of right and wrong. 

He wasa thief. 

The letter with the good news came to a dreary 
London attic, one of those tiny, ill-furnished 
rooms which shelter broken hearts and hide 
blighted hopes from the mock of the world. 

Colin Stuart had won the prize for his superb 
setting of the classic ode—he held the cheque in 
his hand for £250, with the formal offer of the 
post he had craved, with more than formal ap. 
preciat on of his work, for the famous Signor 
Tiorno pronounced it worthy of the highest 
praise. 

Colin threw the letter down in bitter contempt. 
“Stolen honors—s giant’s robe,” he muttered, 
* only, thank heaven, there is still time to make 
restitution. I will take it there tonight—now, it 
may be to them what it was to me—what it 
would have been to me if it were honestly mine. 
Perhaps the melody was hers—that beautiful 
dark-eyed girl I used to see passing up and down 
to the second floor back—perhaps it was the ola 
foreigner’s I saw with her just before I was 
taken ill—they will pity and forgive, the tempta- 
tion was so great.” 

But they also had left Mrs. Wlicox’s apart- 
ments, he found—they had gone a few days be- 
fore he himself had done so. 

‘“*She—Miss Giacomo—was a governess and 
had lived here for three years,” explained Mrs. 


-Wilcox, vexedly, “‘ and paid tothe day all that 


time. Then her uncle came and took her away—he 
hadn’t any children, and is quite arich old man, 
I believe, an’ she’s going abroad with him. She 
was his sister’s child, an’ there ’d been a quarrel 
over the marriage an’ they lost sight of each 
other. Anyhow the parents are dead now, and 
the signor he’s adopted Miss Giacomo for his 
own; their address, sir? Now, let me see, they 
went from here to one of them big hotels—Cecil 
I think it was—”’ 

Colin contrived to cut short the rest of her 
voluble talk, and started off to walk to the Hotel 
Cecil; he was glad from his heart that the girl 
had found a friend and the prospect of happi- 
ness—if only the good luck had come to him, other 
dreams than money and fame might have been 
his; now she would never know that her pretty 
face had chained him to Mrs. Wilcox’s house 
like a spell; that the chance meeting sometimes, 
the glance from her sweet eyes had inspired his 
muse—yes! something else had gone out of his 
life with Nina Giacomo, and he had to confess 
himself as a thief before her. 

It was the only restitution he could make. 

“TI had set my whole soul on winning that 
prize,” stammered the culprit, with downcast 
eyes. “I thought of it by day and dreamed of it 
by night—then I was taken 1ll,and a wondrous 
melody made itself known to me; strange, sweet 
harmonies ran through my fever so that waking 
was almost a pain, for with coming back to this 
dreary world the angel tune vanished, and I 
could not catch hold of it—it seemed still in my 
soul, but elusive, like a shadow which cannot be 
grasped—then—one night I heard it played in 
another room. I heard it hummed and strummed, 
not the harmony, but the ghost of the melody, 
and my delirium was not over. I entreat you to 
believe it was not the true Colin Stuart, but some 
remnant of the fever fiend who did it. I stole the 
melody and elaborated it, harmonized it, as I had 
heard it played in my dreams, and I sent it in as 
my own; it won the prize—it is here—yours, not 
mine—” 

“No,” said Nina Giacomo, softly laying a de- 
taining hand to stay the retreat he tried to 
make, “ it was always yours, Mr. Stuart; even in 
your fever the ruling passion of your life came 
out; there were many hours when you were 
alone, untended, and you used to get up and 
Play wonderful music—dream music—which 
drove one into ecstasy to hear, better, far more 
beautiful than I had ever heard you play before. 

“* That prize melody was yours,and I used to 
pick out just the air on my piano afterward some- 
times. I have remembered other tunes, but I 
liked that best; it is your very own, and the 
appointment also—and I am happy for your 
sake—”’ 

“Thad one other dream, too,” he said, sin 
almost an inaudible tone, “as sweet or sweeter 
than the music. There was a purse found in my 
room, a lady’s purse, with a name hastily erased, 
yet not so thoroughly but that some letters were 


lett—” 


“* You must forgive,” she cried quickly; “ the 
good luck came to me just then; my uncle offered 
me a home. I knew I should have enough money 
for always,—and—and I was passing the door 
when you felland fainted. I knew why, and— 
Mrs. Wilcox has been made hard because her 
own fight has been so bitter—those on the coach 
cannot understand how the wheels hurt, uniess 
once they have been under them themselves.” 
And after all they did not pass out of each 
other’s lives—the good luck had come at last!— 
Tid-Bits. 


Doutb’s Department. 


THE NEW BROTHEB. 


Say, I’ve got a little brother, 
Never teased to have him, nuther, 
But he’s here; 
They just went ahead and bought him, 
And, last week, the doctor brought him; 
Wasn’t that queer? 











When I heard the news from Molly, 
Why, I thought at first ’ twas jolly, 
* Cause, you see, 
I s’posed I could go and get him, 
And then, mamma, course, would let him 
Piay with me. 


But when [ had once looked at him, 
“ Why! ” I says, ‘‘ My sakes 1s that him? 
Just that mite! ” 
They said, “ Yes,” and, ‘‘ Ain’t he cunnin’? ” 
And I thought they must be funnin’— 
He’s a sight! 


He’s so small, it’s just amazin’. 
And you'd think that he was blazin’. 
He’s so red: 
And his nose is like a berry, 
And he’s bald as Uncle Jerry 
On his head. 


Why, he isn’t worth a dollar! 
All he does is cry and holler 
More and more: 
Won't sit up, you can’t arrange him— 
I don’t see why pa don’t change him 
At the store. 


Now we've got to dress and feed him, 
And we really didn’t need him 





More'’n a frog; 





Have a don? 





Pe and the Calf. 
“I¢seems tome, Maria,” said a kind-hearted 
city man who lived in the suburbs, “that it 
\s wicked to keep that calf shut up in a close pen 
this warm weather.” 

“That’s right, John. Ihave told you several 
times that the calf should be exercised and have 
an opportunity to enjoy the sunshine and the 
fresh air. It is positively sinful to keep animals 
confined as this calf has been.” 

‘* It’s a pretty hot day toexercise the calf.”’ 

“Don’t put off this job on account of the hot 
weather. You always have some excuse,” re- 
plied Maria. 

At this prod of his wife John sallied off to give 
the calf an airing. John used to be spry and 
nimble, but after seventy years battling with 
life’s cure and rheumatism, he had lost much of 
his youthful alertness. He attached a long rope 
to the neck of the calf and led him confidently 
out into the wide expanse of lawn that bordered 
the house. The calf at first seemed to be dazed 
by the bright sunshine, but after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation galloped off with frantic 
speed, taking him unawares, almost throw- 
ing him instantly. John’s legs were not ex- 
tremely long, but the speed of the calf forced 
him into taking remarkably long strides, as he 
held onto the end of the rope. Whenthe calf 
arrived at the end of the enclosure he turned 
around and looked at John as though he desired 
further acquaintance. John approached the calf 
hauling in the rope hand over hand. When he 
reached the centre of the rope the calf started off 
again in the opposite direction, and John again 
began to measure nearly ten feet at every stride 
with his short legs. John was amazed at the 
wondrous strength of this calf He knew 
that oxen, with the force of their necks, could 
draw heavy loads, but he was surprised to 
find that this calf, using the rope about its 
neck for a yoke, could haul him about so 
mercilessly. At this moment the rope came 
in contact with a tree and John came to an 
abrupt standstill on one side of it and the calf at 
the other. Then the calf started in the opposite 
direction around the tree, and John was in great 
danger of being wound up and tangled in the 
rope. After succeeding in disentangling the rope 
he again attempted to approach the calf, having 
decided that he had had exercise enough for one 
day. But the calf thought differen*ly and started 
off on a gallop down the lane toward the high- 
way, John being compelled to follow in the race 
atthe end ofthe rope as before. It happened 
that John had an aristocratic neighbor, and 
John was exceedingly anxious to be held 
in good esteem by this neighbor. On this hot 
day in July the neighbor had a gathering of 
friends upon the lawn. These neighbors were 
astonished to see a cloud of dust down the road 
from which in a few moments emerged a calf 
followed by a man whose white hair was flowing 
wildly in the wind. The calf made directly for 
the gathering upon the lawn. The women ran 
screaming in every direction, chairs were upset, 
and there was a wild scrambling for the piazza. 
As the calf disappeared around the corner of the 
house John made his appearance, holding firmly 
to the end of the rope, still taking long strides, his 
face bearing expression of much anxiety. He 
was utterly heedless of the aristocratic neighbor, 
who called upon him for an explanation. Around 
the lawn, among the bushes and flower beds, the 
wild calf dragged the unlucky John, followed by 
the men of the party and his aristocratic neigh- 
bor, who were bent upon preserving as much of 
the property as possible from destruction. 

Finally the calf was cornered and John was 
able to gather up half of the rope. Then the calf 
made a dash sideways, bringing the rope in con- 
tact with a beehive, which was immediately 
upset. The ‘bees without delay attacked both 
the calf and John. The last seen of the calf he 
was crawling under the low-hanging currant and 
gooseberry bushes in order to scrape off the bees. 
On returning home John addressed bis wife as 
follows: 

* It’s a fine day, Maria.” 

‘* What in the world is the matter with you?” 
asked his wife. 

“Oh, nothing. I’ve simply been enjoying my- 
self; taking a little exercise in the fresh air and 
sunshine.” 

“ And what has become of the calf? ”’ 

I don’t know and I don’t care. When I show 
sympathy again for a calf you will know it.” 

** But what is the matter with your face? Itis 
all swollen up and you look as though you were 
ready to melt with the heat.” 

I wish,” replied John, “‘ you would stop ask- 
ing me fool questions. Iam goingto bed. Give 
me a cloth wet with arnica and spread it over 
my face.” 

I heard that a plaster of mud was a good 
remedy for bee stings, if that is what’s the 
matter with you,” remarked his wife. But by 
this time John had slammed the door and was 
out of hearing.—Green Fruit Grower. 
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How Animals Swim. 


Almost all animals know how to swim without 
having to learn it. As soon as they fall into the 
water or are driven into it, they instinctively 
make the proper motions, and not only manage 
to keep afloat, but propel themselves without 
trouble. 

Exceptions are the monkey, the camel, giraffe 
and llama, which cannot swim without assist- 
ance. Camels and llamas have to be helped 
across water, and giraffes and monkeys drown if 
they enter it. Now and then both of the latter 
species manage to cross waterways when they 
are driven toextremities, just as human beings 
occasionally can keep themselves above water 
through sheer fright. 

A funny, though able, swimmer is the rabbit. 
He submerges his body with the exception of 
head and tail. The latter sticks away up into 
the air and this hina legs make “ soapsuds ”’ as 
he churns the water madly to get away. But with 
all bis awkwardness he is a swift swimmer and 
is only beaten by the squirrel among the land 
animals. 

The squirrel swims with his heavy tail sunk 
away down in the water and his head heid high. 
He cleaves the waves like a duck, and a man in 
a rowboat hasall he can do to keep abreast of 
the swimming squirreh 

One thing that none of the land-living animals 
does is to dive. No matter how hard pressed a 
swimming deer, rabbit, squirrel or other purely 
terrestrial animal may be, it will remain above 
water. But the muskrat, beaver, ice bear and 
otter dive immediately. 





Where Her Pain Was. 


Margaret is usually a very good little girl, but 
the other night she could not stop playing even 
after her little white ighty was on and she was 
in bed. So mamma felt obliged to apply the slip; 
per in the good old-fashioned way. It was a tiny 
punishment which hurt Margaret’s feelings much 
more than her small person, and she could only 
manage to squeeze out a tear or two before 
she shut her eyes and was fast asleep. But the 
next morning she had time to remember. It was 
atthe breakfast table that she remarked casu- 
ally: ; 

* I dot a bad pain.” 

“ Where is it?” asked mamma, filled with 
anxiety at once. 

‘I dot a bad pain,” repeated Margaret. 

** Mamma’s little girl must tell her just where 
it is,” said mamma, taking the child in her arms. 

The expression on Margaret’s face was a look 
of sorrow rather than anger, a look of gentle 
reproof, as she replied solemnly: 

* Jus’ where you ’panked me.” 


Historical. 


—tThis is how our forefathers managed at a 
time when tea and coffee were unknown and beer 
was the common beverage of the Englishmen. 
In the Northumberland Household Book, com- 
menced in 1512, we have an exhaustive account 
of the domestic economy of the great Percy 
family, and from it we learn that at breakfast, 
which was served at seven o’clock iu the morn- 
ing, the earl and countess had a quart of beer and 
@ quart of wine between them; two sons, “ My 
Lorde Percy and Maister Percy,” a pottie (two 
quarts) of beer, and two children in the “ Nurcy” 
(nursery) a quart of beer. For dinner, 
at ten o’clock, my lord and lady had 
a gallon of beer and a pottle of wine, the two 


















































































boys a quart of beer and 
@ pottio caren 


For “ livery,” which was served in the 
between eight and nine o’clock in th 
evening, the parents were supplied with a gallon 
of beer and a quart of wine and each palr of 

children with a pottie of beer. 
; —Old, qual t prehistoricin 
8 old “ Auntie Bell,” a Champaign (111.) resident 


ment she relies largely on historical occurrences 

of the period between the Revolution and the 

a = — as —* as the time from then until 
war. Ap 

ay ary Ann Bell was born near 


high cheek bones and the lower part of the face. 

Whet:a young girl, Auntie Bell states that she 

went to General Washington’s home at Mount 

Vernon, Va., and assisted in the work of prepar- 

we Se —* —2 general a number of times 
e en 

— ed his political and military 

——Of the origin of Hefculaneum nothing is 
known by science. In the year 63 A. D., the 
city was devastated by an earthquake, and 
hardly had it repaired the immense damages 
done when,sixteen years later, in a few minutesit 
was buried beneath sixty-five feet of ashes, mud 
and lava poured from Vesuvius. And the orches- 
tra of the great theatre lies twenty feet deeper 
yet below the surface. Nota great deal of this 
city has yet been exposed. The mud, ashes and 
hot lava concreted at once into a mass as hard 
as cement. And it is exceedingly possible that 
when ft has all been exposed, it may be found 
that deeper yet is another and older city—and 
even one or two below that. It was a resort of 
——— * cultured Greeks and Romans, and 

e great library containing two thousand papyri, 
has already been excavated. We believe om 
only about four hundred of these have yet been 
unrolled, of which number but half are published. 

——Marion Cheesebrough, a farmer in the 
township of Edmeston, N. Y., was plow- 
ing in a field near the Unadilla river several 
weeks ago, when his plow struck some hard 
substance. Almost immediately there was a 
crash as of broken crockery. The farmer in- 
vestigated and fuund that his plow had un- 
earthed an old chest containing many pieces of 
china of an antique pattern. There were eighty 
pieces inall, and more than fifty were saved in- 
tact. Old records indicate that they were buried 
where they were found fully one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago by Percifer Carr, who was 
in the employ of Colonel Edmeston, an officer in 
the French and Indian War. To Colonel Ed- 
meston for his services was given a tract of ten 
thousand acres, and Carr was one of the first 
settlers, having a comfortable home in the wild- 
erness, whence he was obliged to flee from the 
Indians. It was at that time that the dishes 
were buried. Carr was a Tory when the War for 
Independence began, and furnished some assist- 
ance to Joseph Brandt, the Mohawk chieftain, 
at the massacres at Cherry Valley and German 
Flats. Returning from this raid, he was pur- 
sued by a party of Oneida Indians friendly to the 
colonists, his servants killed and himself and 
family carried into captivity, where they re- 
mained until after the war. 

——The most wanton despoliation of the great 
unknown race which occupied the sandy plains 
of southern and central Arizona long before the 
birth of Christ still goes on in the Salt River 
valley—in the vicinity of Phoenix and Mesa City. 
Tens of thousands of people dwelt in cities where 
there are now lonely wastes and cattle ranges. 
How long ago they built the now ruined temples 
of adobe clay, the enormous city walls and the 
strangely constructed irrigation canals which 
run hither and yon among the foot hills and 
across the plains is unknown. 


Rotes and Queries. 


Brush MAKING.—" D. K.”: In the manufact- 
ure of brushes the American hog cuts no figure 
atall. In the first place he is not given time 
enough to grow his bristles before he is sent to 
the slaughter-house; and in the second place his 
hair 18 not good at all for the finer grades of 
work even if it does grow. Russia, China and 
the Philippines raise hogs with fine, long hair, 
especially ‘suitable for brush-making, and the 
American manufacturer is glad to pay a substan- 
tial duty upon all he can import. Hair on the 
American hog seldom grows longer than 
three inches. On foreign hogs, raised for 
shearing, it grows from seven to eight inches, 
and is of far softer fibre. It comes through the 
Custom House undyed, cut in bunches about as 
thick as a horse’s tail,and packed in large barrels. 
Brush-making 1s one of the trades in which ma- 
chinery does not encroach very far on the hand- 
made article. It is only of use in making the 
cheaper and !ess durable grades. Human fingers 
are necessary to bind the bristles firmly with 
thin, strong wire into a fibrous back. Itis nota 
trade for rapid work, paid by the piece. A fast 
workman cannot turn out more than six good 
brushes a day. 

THE Most VALUABLE PAINTINGS.—“ In- 
quirer”: The curators of some of the great 
picture galleries of the world have been invited 
by Mr. Frederic Dolman to state which, in their 
opinion, are the most precious pictures existing. 
Mr. Dolman embodies th ir replies inan article 
contributed to the Strand Magazine, from which 
the following is extracted: The Louvre—Leon- 
ardo da Vinci’s ‘“‘La Gioconda.” The Rijks 
Museum, Amsterdam—Rembrandt’s ‘Night 
Watch.” The Prado—Velasquez “Meninas.” The 
Hague Gallery—Paul Potter’s “The Young Bull.” 
The Vienna Belvidere—Rubens’ “ {Ildefonso 
Altar.” The Berlin Gallery—M. and J. van Eyck’s 
* Worship of the Lamb.’’ The Dresden Gallery 
—Raphael’s “ Madonna.” The Munich Pinako- 
thek—Murillo’s “The Melon Eaters.” The Ant- 
werp Museum—Quintin Matsys’ ‘“‘ The Descent 
from the Cross.” The Florence Uffizi Gallery— 
Titian’s “ Flora.’ The Florence Pitti Gallery— 
* La Maconna della Seggiola.” The Borghese 
Gallery, Rome—Titian’s ‘“‘Sacred and Profane 
Love.” The Academy of Fine Art, Venice— 
Titian’s “‘ Assumption of the Virgin.” 

RADIATION OF LIGHT BY MEN.—“T”: Yes, 
you are right. Photographs taken by rays of 
light, invisible to the ordinary eye, which pro 
ceedfrom the human do recall the statements of 
the ancients regarding Julius Cesar and other 
men who impressed their fellows as a trifle 
supernatural in their genius, namely, that fine 
halo of lambent flames played about their heads, 
Usually it was in the cradle that this phenome- 
non occurred, and as the story was circulated 
after the renowned conquerer had done his work, 
the skeptics of succeeding ages laid it to the 
fond imaginings of nurses or mothers, or boldly 
averred that such tales emanated from the brill- 
jant imaginations of sycophants. 

THE BIGGEST BOTTLE.—“S. A. V.”: The 
largest blown giass bottle inthe United States, 
or in the world, so far as the makers know, was 
recently placed on exhibition in a window in 
Barclay street, just above Greenwich street, 
New York. It holds sixty-five gallons, and is 
shaped something like a baby’s nursing bottle— 
narrow at the bottom, bulging at the middle, 
with asmall neck and mouth. The bottle is a 
trifle less than five feet high, and is about four 
feet in circumference at its widest part. The 
man who blew it at the factory in New Jersey is 
just about as tall as the bottle. 1f he could man- 
age to squeeze through the neck, he could sleep 
very comfortably inside of it. If thesurface area 
of the glass blown into the bottle were spun silk, 
it would make a gown for a ‘:oderately large 
and stout woman. Although blowing by guess- 
work, tempered with long experience, the man 
exceeded by only half an ounce his instructions 
as tothe size of the bottle—sixty-five gallons. 

The firm read in a Western newspaper of & 
** hitherto unaccomplished feat,” as alleged, of a 
blown bottle holding forty gallons. The Bar- 
clay-street makers sent one of that size to the 
Philadelphia Centennial, more than twenty-five 
years ago. Just to show that it was still inthe 
ring, this sixty-five-gallon bottle was made. The 
manager says that he could blow a hundred- 
gallon bottle if he had a place to put it in his 
window. 
SULPHER IN ALASKA—“ Explorer”: Yes, 
there seems to be unlimited pure sulphur in 

Alaska. Hitherto the world’s supply of sulphur 











Sicily is not a circumstance for deposits of pure 

to Mt. McCu . On Unalaska 
Island, is the report just brought down from 
there by George Carlson, whois at present and 
has been for years in the Swedish government 
engineer, fitting him 


was for years located at thei Sicilian 
sulphur minesas expert, locating new beds 
of the stuff and superintending the workings. 
It was on this account the gentleman’s annual 
vacation from the Swedish service was eagerly 
taken advantage of by the New Yorkers who 
hold a claim to the new sulphur discoveries of 
Unalaska Island,and he was secured and sent 
up there at once. He spent one month on the 
mountain with a force of twenty-five men, and 
recently reached Tacoma on his return trip by 
the Elihu Thompson, the boat having picked him 
up at Dutch Harbor. The Swedish government 
expert finds that for vast deposits of the purest 
flower sulphur the Alaskan discovery ‘s without 
equal in the world. The beds lie in blanket 
fashion over most of the mountain, thinning out 
as the level of the sea is reached, but every- 
where prevalent in almost unbroken strata. 








Home Dressmaking. 


Hint by Wav Manton. 





4510 Misses’ Three 
Piece Skirt, 
12to 16 yrs. 


£609 Woman's Night- 
gown, 32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Nightgown. 4509. 

To be Made With High or Low Neck. - 
The gown is made with an oddly shaped yoke, that 
may be cut high, and to which the full front and back 
are joined. The sleeves are cut in one piece each, 
with deep points at their lower edges, which fall over 
the graduated frills. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 63 yards % inches wide, with 7 yards of inser- 
tion, 3 yards wide lace edging and 1} fyards narrow 
to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 409, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36,38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Misses’ Three-Piece Skirt with Shirred 
Fleuace. 4510. 

The skirt consists of the front gore, and of the cir- 

cular portions, which are shirred to hip depth and 

arranged over a plain yoke, :and is completed by the 

flounce which is arranged over its lower portion and 

is shirred at the upper edge. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 

size is 5yards 27 inches wide, 33 yards 44 inches wide 

or 2g yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4510, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 14 

and 16 years of age. 








4612 Misses’ Waist 
with Bertha, 
12 to 16 yrs. 


.611 Woman's Wrapper, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Wrapper. 4511. 
The wrapper consists of the fronts, backs and 
under-arm gores. The back is arranged in the Wat- 
teau plait that always 1s satisfactory. The fronts 
are loose and are finished with the frill which is ex- 
tended from the big collar and passes down the en- 
tire front. The sleeves are full and finished with 
frills of the matesial. At the waist is a ribbon which 
confines the fullness suffic:ently for neatness, but this 
can be omitted when a looser adjustment is desired. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8§ yards 27 inches wide, 8 yards 32 inches 
wide, 53 yards 44 inches wide, with 153 yards of in- 
sertion to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4511, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Misses’ Waist with Bertha. 4518. 
To be Made with High or Low Neck, Long or Elbow 
Sleeves. 
The waist consists of the fitted lining, which is 
faced to form the yoke, the full front and backs and 
is closed invisibly at the centre back. The circular 
bertha is arranged over the waist, outlining the yoke. 
The sleeves are shirred to fit the arms snugly just 
below the shoulders and can be gathered into 
pointed cuffs at the wrists or cut off at elbow length 
as shown in the small sketch. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with § yards 21 inches wide 
for bertha and cuffs, } yard 18 inches wide for yoke 
and collar and 2gyards of applique to trim as illus- 
trated. 
The waist pattern, 4512, is cut in sizes for girls of 
12, 14 and 16 years of age. 








4813 Woman's Waist, 4514 Misses’ English 
32 to 42 bust. Coat, 12 to 16 yis, 


Woman’s Shirt Waist. 4513. 

To be made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The waist consists of the fitted lining, which can 
be used or omitted as preferred, the fronts and the 
back. The back is plain and drawn down in gathers 
at the waist line. The fronts are laid in the regula 
tion box plait at the centre, aud in wide tucks at the 
shoulders. The sleeves are cut in one piece each and 
finished with narrow straight cuffs, with or without 
sleeve openings. * 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3§ yards 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches 
wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4513, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 





Misses’ English Coat in Three-Quarter 
Length. 4514. 


The coat is made with fronts, that are cut in two 
portions and seamed to the shoulders, back, side- 
backs, and under-arm gores. The neck is fiuished in 
regulation ‘coat style and the right front laps over the 
left in doubie-breasted fashion. The sleeves are cut 
in one piece each, and are finished with flare cuffs, 
over bands, at the wrists. 

The quantity of material frequired for the medium 
sizé is 3} yards 44 inches wide or 2§ yards 54 inches 
wide. 

The coat pattern, 4514, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 
4 and 16 years of age. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
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The Horse. 


The Demand for Horses. 


The horses two years old and upward in 

the United States June 1, 1900, numbered 

18,390,441. These were the horses of work- 

ing age. Taking the colts one and under 

two years old as the best measure of the 

number of young horses required to meet 

the annual demand for horses for use on 

farms and elsewhere, the conclusion is 

reached that the number required was 

approximately 1,478,149. 

Assuming that this number of colts is 

sufficient to offset the losses by disease, old 

age, etc., the figures, taken in connection 

. with the number of horses of working age, 
indicate an average life for horses on farms 

and elsewhere of approximately fifteen 

years, oran effective life of thirteen years. 

The working life of a horse is probably 

longer on farms than in cities. 

To supply the demand for horses in cities 

in the United States, exclusive of providing 

horses for exportation, animals must be 

bred to the number of about three hundred 

thousand annually. To supply the demand 

for horses on farms and elsewhere, exclusive 

of cities, 1,200,000 more must be bred annu- 

ally. The demand from cities and towns is, 

therefore, one-fifth of the total for the 

United States. These figures will aid 

greatly in measuring the force of the influ- 
ence that was active for a series of years 
prior to 1885 in advancing the average price 
of horses, and in determining the causes of 
the depression in values between 1885 and 
1896, and of the steady advance in prices 
since the last-named year. 


a> 
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The New Pacing Record. 


Dan Patch broke the world’s record for 
pacers at Brighton Beach, N. Y., Aug: 19, 
by pacing a mile in 1.59. It was a magnifi- 
cent performance and seemed an impossi- 
bility, the wind and track considered. 
There was a stiff breeze blowing, which 
struck the horse fairly in the face. The 
track was a little slow, but the effect of the 
wind was discounted by sending a runner 
in front while the second runner galloped 
alongside. In view of the adverse condi- 
tions the announcement was made that 
he would go against the track record 
of 2.003, but would also try to beat 
the champion record of 1.59}, held since 
1898 by Star Pointer. When the un- 
beaten pacer—for Dan Patch never lost 


cheered, and after a few preliminary warm- 
ups he got the word. With a swife, fric- 


seemed to be determined to push his nose 
into the flying sulky in front of him, which 


pulling ahead. On swept the famous pacer 
to the quarter in 29} seconds, and when 
the half-mile pole was flashed past in 
.032 a great volume of cheers went 


ficult top turn, and the slowest quarter of 


done in 1.29}. But down the stretch, as 
swift and steady as a locomotive, he came, 
and as he shot under the wire the watches 
stopped at 1.59. The new champion was 


would be able before the season is over to 
beat his own record. The betting was even 
money either for or against his beating 
the record. 


a 
<> 





Department of Agriculture has announced 
the closing of a contract to have Major Del- 
mar trot against the world’s record at the 
State fair at Syracuse on Wednesday, Sept. 


come on the following fair day. 
My father used to tell me whenI was a 
boy, that a good cleaning was as good for 





no question but a well-curried horse does 
better. Also, there is a good deal in proper 
feeding. Some horses at least would eat 
themselves poor, if hay was kept constantly 
before them. I want them to havea reason- 
able feed that they will eat right up,as a 


tion to this is when the horses are very 
hard at work, then we let them have about 
all the hay they will ieat during the night. 
But they do not eat all the time then, but 
rather eat for a time and then lie down, and 
towards morning get up and eat some more. 


moderately fed, and always so fed when 


gested food. Hay is not as easily digested, 
not even dried grass. The hotse does not 
know this. The owner should exercise 


judgment for him.—T. B. Terry. : 








The Hop Harvest. 


on a good kiln they can be dried from six- 


kilns full can be dried in a day. oO 


of the yard. A large girl or man can loosen 


boiler to make a good draft. There is a 
door from stove rvom into the baling: \ 
with a light of glass, so man attending the 
drying may see the state of the fires. 

The drying room is over the stove room. 
Joists may be laid across the top of 
the stove room and wooden slats one by | 
two inches laid on them and 23 inches 
apart. On this is laid a loosely woven car- 
pet with spaces one-sixteenth of an inch be- 
tween the threads, allowing but air to pass 
through it freely, or better, use no joists aud 
put telegraph wires three or four inches 
apart in place of slats, stretching wires tight 
by a nut on the end. Hops are put on the 
carpet from a movable plank supported 
from rafters by wire rods, while drying the 
plank is turned on edge. 

In about ten hours when hops are dry or 
when one-half the stems will break on 
bending them, the carpet is rolled off by a 
shaft in the stove room, so all the hops are 
taken off in less than five minutes, and the 
carpet is back ready for a new charge with- 
out loss of heat nor letting the fires go duwn. 
No sweeping is needed with this kfln or 
does any one step onthe carpet. The roof 
should be high to have the ventilator as 
high as possibile and make a better draft for 
letting moist air from hops off. A slat 
ventilator can be used. 

The storeroom is next the drying room, 
but the floor is several feet lower, three to 
eight feet lower than the carpet, so there 


will be plenty of room to store hops in bulk and dairying is no harder than other work. 


until they are ready to press. This room 
should be kept dark while hops are in it, as 
they will turn brown if exposed to the light. 


eggs —* in this rvom to put rae little farm in the country is better than 
n. nder the storeroom is the baling | twice that in the city? Then the boys are 


room with a tight floor; here the hops are 


baled, hop press and tools stored. The/ in sorub stock. And this daily association 


temperature is kept as regular as possible, 
about 140°. 


of salt on a pan of coals. This will toughen 
them. 

The baling is done four or five weeks 
later; a rainy time is better as the hops 


handle best then. Baling cloth is mae | important branch of farming on the garden 
on purpose for hops; use common bent sail | and truck farms about Providence. The 
needles. Cutthe cloth fur the bottom piece | soil of the greater part of the county is suit- 
able for their culture, and in some portions 
the upper one six inches shorter. Have | exceptionally early ones are produced. The 
soil is ina large part of the towns bordering 


one yard longer at the bottom of the press, 


side boards to fit in from the top of the 


When the hops are drying / +, He has to anticipate their wants; he 
bleach by burning sulphur on coals. If free | ha. to take lots of steps and do countless 
from rust or mould one pound of sulphur is | hittie things for their welfare and comfort, 
enough for akiln; when very rusty from | 414 these daily duties make him more 
two to tive pounds are used. If the hops thoughtful of others, and he becomes a 
get too dry close air holes and burn a quart better husband and father and citizen.” 














A PROFITABLE 


See descriptive article. 


EN 8. 



























TOMATO CROP. 





times, have built two silos, and the farm is 
increasing in productiveness. But you will 
say it has taken a long time, over ten years. 
True, but you haveto work at something, 


The land must be kept up with some kind 
of stock, and what can you do better?’ Did 
you ever think that an income of $2000 on a 


interested in good stock, as they cannot be 
with these dumb animals makes a man bet- 





Profit in Early Tomatoes. 
Growing and marketing tomatoes is an 


the mile ensued, the three-quarters being | two thousand pounds of hops. 
raising is from four to six cents a pound. 


Every fall the yard should have two fork- 
fuls of coarse manure and ashes on the top 
of the hills, partly as a protection to the 


not at all distressed, and looked as if he} vine. I. A. L. 


race n the track he was loudly | press to a trap door in the floor of tie store- 

: — : : room and a wooden box there of the same 
size to shovel them into. The side boards 
tionless stride he shot from the wire and | come out when the hops are below them. 
Fill the corners of the bale full so as to 
make a square handsome package. Bales 
the thoroughbred in the shafts was steadily | weigh from 150 to 240 pounds, according as 
they are pressed and how well seeded. 

Always sell the first year. 
old hops are worth about one-half price, 
and are almost worthless at four or five 
from the vast crowd. Then came the dif- | years. 
An acre will yield from six hundred to 
The cost of 


Dukes County, Mass. 


a> 





At two years 


upon the city a light sandy loam, such as is 
just right for early forcing crops, and this 
helps the tomato grower. 
Plants started 


received for the fruit. Sometimes, as dur- 
high as $5a bushel, and the tomatoes that 
are raised early are not of surprisingly good 
quality. Two to $3 is a common price 
in two weeks to about $1. This year the 
season was backward and tomatoes were 
late. 


neatness. They must be carefully wiped 
and packed in boxes, and neatness must be 


very large tomato grower, but he raises 


in hotbeds will bear as 

garine, imports and exports of animals and 
early as the middle of July in a good) animal products, wool production in the 
season, and at that time fabulous prices are country, rules and regulations of the bu- 


ing the present season, the early figure is a8 | distribution for several months, probably 


for early fruit, and it will drop sometimes | foundation of good blood in the improve- 


A great thing. in marketing tomatoes is | of Agriculture: 


observed in all their care. The picture was | Other beginners of that day, I was as wild 


taken on the farm of William R. Fenner in | #8 @ hawk. I was terribly afflicted with 
the town of Cranston. Mr. Fenner is not a | the parrot cry of that age, that the way to 


tain a goodly number of instructive articles 
and reports. Dr. Salmon, the chief of the 
bureau, will contribute an article on animal 
foud and animal diseases, and also a discus- 
sion of the foot and mouth disease, which 
gave American cattle growers considerable 
ofa scare this spring, but which is now con- 
sidered stamped out. The editor of the bu- 
reau, George F. Thompson, will present some 
facts regarding contagious diseases of ani- 
mals in foreign countries and the necessity 
of a strict watch over our importations. He 
will also have an article on the live stock 
work of the various fexperiment stations, 
also the distribution and magnitude of the 
American poultry and egg industry, as well 
asthe facts regarding the introduction into 
this country of Welsh mountain sheep and 
their possibilities in our rugged districts. 
The history of the American saddle horse by 
Gen. John B. Castleman of Kentucky has al- 
ready been reviewed inthis journal. A joint 
article by Messrs. Soule and Barnes on pro- 
tein in cottonseed meal, cow-pea hay and 
wheat bran will be soinething of interest to 
every farmer who feeds evon a single animal. 
Other articles and comments include the 
work of the department against sheep scab, 
the feeding of steers, the water in creamery 
butter, by Major Alvord, feeding’ with a 
view to producing milk rich in cream and 
various remarks and statistics on oleomar- 


reau, etc. The report will not be ready for 


not before the first of the year. 

Commenting upon the necessity for a 
ment of stock, the distinguished writer, 
John H. Wallace, says in an unpublished 
letter in the possession of the Department 


** When I commenced to think and write 
about the horse fifty years ago, like all 


improve the horse or any other domestic 


Commissioner Wieling of the New York | derful progress during the past dozen 
years. A more prosperuus and enterprising 


set of farmers than those who attended the 


A Dairyman’s Good Income. 
Dairying in the Northwest has made won- 


tomatves of a very good quality. 


Providence County, R. I. 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 


animal was to ‘breed up,’and I never got 
clear of my affliction till I sat down to the 
study of great collections of facts. It did 
not take me long to learn then that mere 
breeding up was a delusion and a humbug, 
and that the true way to breed was to go to 


cow is doing. 
keep the best always. 
tice with your heifers. 
: | good cows; there is only one wayto get 
rie - — ——— = me —* — them, and that is to raise them. Then comes 
. good feedand plenty of it, warm and well- 
lighted stable and constant, careful care. 
** Now to illustrate along this line I will 
give you a little of my own experience. In 
1889 I bought my first Guernsey sire. I had 
then one Holstein cow, one Jersey and three 
a I find by my books 
In the morning and at noon they are only that my total receipts for butter that year 
: p : were $138.86. In 1891 I got a Babcock 
idle or doing only light work. A horse can tester, the first one that had ever come to 


or four Shorthorns. 


meeting of the Guernsey Breeders Associ- 
ation at Athens, Wis., would be hard to find 
9. In case of bad weather, the test will | anywhere. What was apparently a typical 
experience of a successful Wisconsin dairy- 
man was related on that occasion by H. D. 
Griswold of West Salem, Wis.: 
* Choose a herd sire that has a mother and 
a horse as four quarts of oats. I did not —— — and as many more relations 

: , possible that were good milk and butter 
believe it then as fully as now. There is producers,” advised Mr. Griswold. 
the very best you can. 
and a Babcock test and know what each 
Cull out the poor ones and 
Keep up that prac- 

You cannot buy 


** Get 
Then get a scale 


Of the arid region it is recognized as the 
forage crop. 


be limited, however, to soils having a 
gravely or otherwise loose and easily pene- 
trable subsoil, for the roots of the alfalfa 
naturally go down ten or twelve feet. This 
very fact would hold out hope to worn-out 
lands, that is, where the surface soil has 
been worn out, for these roots, ertending to 
great depth, would bring up to the surface 
large quantities of fertility. The most likely 
difficulty, it is said by scientific grass men, is 
the question of soil inoculation. Thealfalfa, 
like other legumes, draws its nitrogen 
from the air through root tubercules pro- 
duced by minute bucteria, and where the 
seed is sown in ground free from any of 


ae — his iy Reg Te the horse that possessed the qualities and 
or rain-belt section of the United States. egy o whet | wanted mz.qnls .t9. penpens 


The Eastern farmer who ‘ , 

experiments with alfalfa growing is likely —2* ——— — gg 
to have some trouble, and should make &/ nave done anything that may live after me, 
little study of its habits before giving it up | i¢ is the promulgation and support of this 
in disgust, as those who have been measur- great central truth as applied to breeding 
ably successful claim that the alfalfa will horses. It met with much and bitter oppo- 
in time come to be considered the saviour sition for a long time, but it has now be 
of worn-out land. Its growth will probably | ome the law of the land.” 


tilizer and watering crops—at least certain 
crops—is shown by a report of German and 
French tests noted by the Department of 
Agricultur’. Not only is there a natural 
aversion to the use of such materials as night 
soil and sewage for growing vegetables to be 
consumed raw, but,on the authority of 
Wurtz and Bourges, their use is positively 
dangerous. Recent experiments by these 
French bacteriologists show that diseased 
germs are carried in such material and may 
be taken up and preserved in the tissues of. 
vegetables. In one instance water cress, 
head lettuce and radish seed were sown in 


In other words, adopt the simple form- 


The inadvisability of using sewage for fer- 


tries have announced their intention of 
exhibiting. This exhibit will come under 
the live stock department. Large displays 
of fancy rabbits, poultry, pet stock and 
domestic animals will be made. 


>< 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 

Describing the Scenery and Trip via the 
BMecsane Country and Deerfield Valley 
end Mudsesn Biver te New Werk City 
@ent Free by the Passenger Depart- 
ment Besten & Maine BR. B. 

The beautiful Hoosac Country and Deerfield 
Valley has been delightfully described by th 
Boston & Maine Railroad, but not until this yea) 
has the $6 excursion trip on Oct. 1 via this routs 
and the Hudson River steamers been at all de- 
tailed. ‘ 

This year a charming little booklet which car- 
ries the reader from Boston to Albany and the: 
duwn the river to New York, giving an interest- 
ing sketch of each pasaing point of interest and 
unfolding the scenic beauties of this region, has 
been, published. It contains several beautiful 
illustrations of scenes in the Deerfield Valley 
and Hoosac Mountains and along she shores of 
the Hudson. Itis invaluable as a guide to the 





ranged for exhibits, and. many parties! 
‘and other conn- 





of plump, rich grain are obtained 
by the use of a fertilizer contain- 
ing not less than 6% actual 


Potash 


For Wheat, Rye, Barley, and 
all other grains, Potash is 
most essential. 


Write for our books, 
they are /ree to 
farmers. 





sis 





intending excursionists and is an interesting 


Maine Railroad, Boston, to any address. 








Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give you 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 


ao est Panaconet Department Pence | SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


of good quality. in calf to one of the 
Scotch sires of the period, and a fr 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS 


for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


of go individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE, 


Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL 


& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada, 





All kinds fer all mps) 











A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 


grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A hogse to be lively, well and attractive 


sa ||ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 
OFFERS 


Imported and Home-Bred 


whips drier, and ail at be guitehne ae (SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


OF BOTH SEXES. 





must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 


value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. K. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 


WM. HOLLAND, 


fecly harmless, Article of unquestionable | L|VE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 


Will sell awe in United States. 
Posted on all hreeds.of stock. Terms 
reasonable. Address, 





Geseral Distributors. 


Waterloo, Ia. 








W. S. MARR, 


Uppermill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, 
SCOTLAND. 
Short-horn Cattle. 
pr x — established herds in Scotiand 


Alike in blood; alike in type. 
Annual sale of bull calves in October. 





Missie, Princess Royal. Clara | w#ERD AND FL 


The Riby Herd and Flock 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


AND 


LINCOLN LONGWOOL SHEEP. 


n Lady, Alexandrina, Maude, Goldie and But- | comprising the choicest lin 
f 
terfly tribes; bred on the farm for generations. | is a world-wule reputation and —— that at 
no period of its 


they stronger in merit or quality. EI@ Six 
AWARDS were won in 1901 and equally good 


won the 100 gs. Challenge Cup for th 
= sheep of any cae or breed. 
Cables: Dudding, Keelby. England. 


tory, dating back 150 ejects, were 





ster 2d 138588, a winner at Inter- 


SIX LARGE FALL 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS. 

30 spring boars. Can please you in quality and 
rice. Write your wants. Telephone from Station 

o house. OnC., M. & St. P. Ry. 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, Jackson Co,, la. 


national. 


One 16 months, seven from 7 to 10 months old. 

Good individuals and colors. Sired by Sassy Boy 

129808, a —— of imp. Gay Monarch; and 6 
Double Glo: 


The best are always 
the cheapest. . .. 


JAMES FLOWER, 


QwN ER of “The World’s —— Flock,” sup- 


plies this description only. Address 
Chilmark. Salisbury, England. 








DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


R. L. BOLITHO, Alden, la. 





S. H. GODMAN, 


ast: - —— — gens ag = our town. I found that year that my cows 
well. But grass isa natural and easily di- | ¥°® making 365 pounds of butter each; | 

then had nine. I increased the number till 
in 1902 I had twenty-one cows. 1 have in- 
creased the average production per cow to with these bacteria supplied to the soi’, 
24 pounds each. I have increased myre-| sitaifa in the Eastern States, here in the 
District of Columbia for instance, will grow 
more rankly than clover and will produce 
three crops a season averaging a ton each. 
This season being a wet one a twelve-acre 
plot of alfalfa at the National Suldiers’ 
Home just outside of Washington will 
aggregate considerably more than three 
tons per acre. And alfalfa makes a better 


veipts trom $138.96 in 1889 to $1937.43 in 
1902. I now have twenty-five cows, and in 
: the month of. May jrst passed we got 57(0 
Hops are ripe when the seeds are hard | pounds of cream testing twenty per cent. 
and of a purple color. After this they turn | pattar fat, with no cther feed than grass 
brown, seeds drop out and there is great loss | and a little ensilage. These twenty -‘ive 
in quality and weight. Commence picking | cows are all grade Guernseys but five. I 
* we — —_ — vegies ooo —* have three Jerseys and twofull-blood Gue ‘n- 
color, do not hurry too fast at this stage, for | sey heifers. All but three were raised b . 
while the hops are rather green the kilns ce on the farm and have never been off hay Sam anne MaNENY, St Sars He Os 
must not be filled more than ten or twelve/thepluce. Six of the twenty-five are two- 
inches deep. When the hops are fully-ripe, | year-old heifers. 


teen to twenty-four inches deep, and two/ you know what we are doing today instead 


. ‘ f giving you some has-been tale. We have | gorious one. 
With light willow baskets, holding three | the same little fifty-acre farm that we had 
or four bushels, commence at the ripest part | in 1889, but we have built onto the barn four 























wire or string from tue stakes, letting it 
drop until held by the vines. 

Pick clean, putting the fingers through be- 
tween the hops in the bunch, instead of 
aronnd it. No large leaves and no bunches 
of more than three hops should be allowed 
in the basket and as few small leaves as 
possible. The owner should empty the 
baskets into sacks and see that all are well 
picked. 

Sacks for carrying the hops to kiln hold 
ten to twelve bushels without packing; if 
pressed they will soon heat and turn black. 
Bags should never be left full of hops over 
night. The vines are left on the strings 
or wire until killed by the frost so as to 
mature the root for another crop. Then it 
is best to take them down and burn them. 
In this way the eggs of the plant lice are 
mostly destroyed. 

The kiln should be proportioned to the 
amount of hops to be dried. It may be 
divided into four rooms. Stove room 
where fire is made is sixteen feet 
high, with stone or brick walls and no 
floor; at the bottom are six air holes, 
one by three feet, with doors to close them 
when necessary. The stoves are large 
enough to take in three feet wood. The 
pipes are carried one or two across the 
room near the level of the top of the 
stove and then go into a chimney on 
the outside of the building. The pipe may 
be run several feet from the building and 
turned, up like the smoke stack of a steam 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhauit’s 
Caustic Balsam 


> 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 


A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 


t. 
Strained it 
Puffs, and 


The Lawrence-Willlams Co., Cleveland, 0. 





these organisms, untess artificial inocula- 
tion is undertaken, the plants can get no 
nitrogen from the air and their growth 


amounts to nothing. On the other hand, 


cording tothe farm superintendent at the 
Soidiers’ Home, far better ensilage. 
a : The question of soil inoculation for al- 
Itell you this not to boast, but to let | faifa, or for any other new legume that it is 
desired to introduce in any section, is not a 
If a farmer wishes, for in- 
stance, to planta patch of alfalfa and can 
get a cart load of dirt. from some adjacent 
alfalfa field, all that he has to do is to 
evenly distribute it over his field. If he 
can only get a small amount of dirt he 
should mix it carefully with a larger amount 


pots and: the soil .watered with diluted 
sputum that had been saved up for forty 
days from a tuberculous patient. After a 
certain period pieces of the leaves of the 
vegetables grown were used to inocu'ate 
guinea pigs. As a result eighteen of the 
thirty inoculated pigs developed tubercu- 
losis. Like experiments were also made 
withtyphoid fever bacilli, and in every case, 
without exception, the typhoid bacillus was 
easily found inthe leaves of the vegetables. 





The gospel of deep plowing and frequent 
cultivation, which has been preached for a 
number of years with increasing vehemence 
in the semi-arid regions of the West—west- 
ern Kansas and western Nebraska—is bear- 
ing rich fruit, according to C. E. Want- 
land, land agent for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, who was in Washington recently. Mr. 
Wantland says that the very sections of 
western Kansas which were _ originally 
colonized in wet years, and towns, churches 
and schoolhouses built, later to. be aban- 
doned and revert to the. desert because of 
a lack of moisture, have, under modern 
methods of deep and frequent culture, and 


WABASH, IND. 


Hereford Cattle, 


STOCK FOR SALE. 





Beaver Valley Herefords, 


WIBAUX, MONT. 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head W 

of females and ten young Butts, all Cruickshank E. H. BRE STER, Prop. 
tops and selected from milking strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


Farm 1 1-3 miles north of town. 
Registered Herefords 


of both sexes and all ages for 
sale at all times at bottom prices. 





| HAVE A VERY CHOICE LOT OF HEAVY 


Percheron Stallions 


As good as can be found in any barn in America. 
PURE-BRED They are young and dark colors and have all the good 
— ties a the American trade is looking for. 
vith my 

ness I am able to tind and buy the best that there are 
in France. Comeand examine the stock and you wil! 
be pleased with them and the very low price that I am 
offering the best of stock for. 9 miles from Chicago. 
4daily trains each way on C., M. & St. P. R. R. 


years experience in the importing busi- 


H. A. BRIGGS, Elkhorn, Wis, 





in 


AT PRIVATE 


On account of advanced age [ will sell my entire herd of 


ABRAHAM 


106 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


TREATY. 


Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, nearly all 


females. of Bates, Fiat Creek Young Mary, Rosemary and other tribes, many of then with calves at foot and 
d breeding condition. Have three herd sires of Scotch breeding and a number of . 
MEAN BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. ee 


MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 





All the females in the first prize aged 


WE 
BRED 


All the females in the first prize aged 


All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 
All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 


All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 
We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize herd. 


herd at the International of 1902. 


herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 








ARCH. Write us for what you want, 


All these females except three were sired by our present stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remainin 
three one was a granddaughter of his, one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter of GAY MON- 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 





making a pile of several wagon loads, thor- 
oughly mixed, which can then be spread 
over the field to be planted. A regular 
machine manure spreader isthe best agent | , 
for this work. The bacteria multiply very | , 
rapidly. If he has no means of getting a 
ald of tnoeuinted soll hmestt, thie Simart- | era en he commry tm. dun 


spread upon the field. The department is 
doing this sort of work with various leg- 
umes. Cultures can be obtained for al- 
falfa, suy beans, velvet beans and a number 
of other legumes. We notice in a contemporary an editorial 
One of the beauties of alfalfa growing lies | ninting that the public — * at relish the KEISER BROS 
resence of its chief executive’s name in 8 
requires no cultivation. Fields of alfalfa en with so many unusual actions— J 
the West under irrigation have stood as such, for example, as getting up early in 
the morning to go horseback riding. Not 
far from this editorial appears an account of 


in the fact that when once well established 


originally planted for twenty and thirty 
years, with from three to six cuttings every 
season. 
meadow yielding heavily it will have to be 
well topdressed and fertilized. In the West 
the salts and ‘sediment carried by the irri- 
gation water act as a fertilizer. 


mal Industry, now being compiled, will con- 


Of course, to keep an alfalfa a 


Theautumn report of the Bureau of Ani- 





througb the aid of drought-resisting crops, 
such as kaffir corn, become again settled 
up and are now making good crops for their 


ent of Agriculture will furnish him dried a oe Bone See aia ie 
‘<eultures,” with accompanying chemicals p 
and directions, all put up in a little box and 
sent free. The ‘cultures ”’ and chemicals 
are then liberated in water and sprayed and | , 
ixed into dirt or manure, which can be | particles, thus preventing the moisture from 
rising and evaporating and conserving it 
for the roots of the plants. 


its surface immediately following the plant- 
ing of the crop, for the purpose of producing 


interest to the public, and certainly none 
of its business—that appears at first giance 
to substantiate the editorial. But who was 
responsible for the article? A calculation 
of possibilities leads one to believe that it 
must have been the editor. 


wners.' **Campbell’s soil culture”’ is but 
slight variation of what provably every 


lowing of the soil and constant stirring of 


close fitting ‘“‘blanket’’ of minute soil 


Guy E. MITCHELL. 


National Here: 


3d and PERFECTION 3d. 
This herd comprises such cows as BEITY 24, 


WOODLAND HEREFORDS 


The home of the Kivg and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. Sires 
in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DONALD 


champion cow 1901; CARNATION, the 


ghest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY HELP, champion yearling at the 
nglish Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of special prize for cow and her produce at 
Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COLUMBIA 24, 
and numerous others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and females for sale 
at all times. Visitors welcome. 


J.C. ADAMS, Moweagqua, Ill. 


FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 








2~> 
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private wood-chopping, of no intrinsic 


KEOTA, IA., 





conservative figures as at 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposei to furnish you such excellent horses at such 


the present time. 
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